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I. 


* And somewhere,” said he, “ there’s a pair of eyes blue, 
Or maybe they’re gray, but they’re looking for you, 
And somewhere,” said he, “ there’s a little house, too,— 
A heart and a home, both waiting for you.” 


Petersburg the States accepted the fact that war was inevitable 
and prepared to send a correspondent. Hagan, the chosen 

one, was a slim, rangey man of thirty, whose face was marked by the 
clean look of health. There was a bald spot the size of a dollar on 
Hagan’s crown, and he wore gold-rimmed spectacles and raiment of 
fine taste and texture. He regarded his. profession seriously and gave 
to it all he had of keenness, judgment, and culture. 

In all that pertained to the building of words, columns, and pages _ 
he was a rhythmic force—in much else, a discord. For instance, a 
growing boy could not have been more awkward than Hagan in the , 
presence of women, and it was declared in the office that he had never 
addressed a female of his species on other than business matters. Once 
Birdie Blossom, maker of functions on the staff of the States, applied 
to Hagan for advice. His face became a complicated signal of dis- 
tress, it is said, and, overcome by fumes of embarrassment, he referred 
the society reporter to Tug McCormick, sporting editor, for the adjust- 
ment of her social dilemma. E 

Two days before he was due to start west the correspondent was 
summoned to the office of the president-editor, Mr. Nash. 
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Me weeks before the Japanese Minister hurriedly left St. 


BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
) 
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“Mr. Hagan,” the latter began. with some hesitation and a queer 
smile about his lips, “we would like to have you take an assistant 
with you to Japan.” 

“ All right, if you think I need one. Who is to gor 

“It is a lady, Mr. Hagan—a young lady.” 

“ You are not.serious, Mr. Nash ?” 

The president-editor bowed. 

“T’ll have to object then,” Hagan said coldly. “In undertaking 
this trip for the States my aim is hard work that will add to the pres- 
tige of my paper and myself. I expect to encounter difficulties and - 
handicaps; they are bound to come. Heretofore in my field-work 
-in South Africa, the Philippines, and China I, have surmounted these 
difficulties, or at least a portion of them, but I cannot agree to have a 
handicap accompany me from the start. Moreover, the ethics of 
newspaperdom, according to my understanding, preclude the following 
of armies—by a young lady. I should think this would be especially 
true with the—a paper of the dignity of the States.” 

Mr. Nash smiled. “In a general sense, you are altogether right, 
Mr. Hagan, and we will abide by your decision-in the matter. First I 
wish to say, however, that we have thought of securing the services of 
Miss Splitstone with the view of having her accompany you as far as 
Japan. Even if we wished, we could not get a permit for her to” 
observe the field operations; so you see the vital part of your work 
will be unhampered. Miss Splitstone is a resolute young woman with 
a very fine mind. You will recall that during the great Pennymore 
strike some of her stories from the turbulent district were classics of — 
their kind. She is not a great writer, but undoubtedly possesses an 
appeal through those—those indefinable heart qualities. a 

“ Ah,” said Hagan. 

“‘We have counted on Miss Splitstone to furnish letters from the 
outer edge of things—hospital scenes, refugee tales, studies of ports and ~ 
people, bits of human interest that a man whose eyes are concentrated 
upon the movements of armies has no time to handle. Before you turn 
down the matter entirely, Mr. Hagan, it would please me very much 
if you would have a little talk with Miss Splitstone.” 

The States was a morning paper. The foregoing conversation oc- 
curred at two in the afternoon. Promptly at four the young woman’s 
card was brought to Hagan. In an incidental way it may be related 
that during the intervening two hours he did less work than in any 
equal period for years. A restlessness, not altogether unpleasurable, 
possessed him, and a proneness altogether without precedent to stray 
from the highways of editorial logic unto haze-hung gardens where 
unfamiliar posies ripened and enticing perfumes lulled. _ 

A personal interest in Miss Splitstone did not inspire this, but 
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some newly aroused domination of her sex. Hagan did not like news- 
paper women nor resolute women; nor did he imagine that he should 
like a young woman who gathered her skirts about her and tripped 
down into a hot-box of labor and wrote “ classics of their kind” about 
-starving families, the passions of mobs, and the imperturbability of 
capital. As he remembered the work of Miss Splitstone it was good in 
a way. Not only the rainbow, but Joseph’s coat was called in to fur- 
nish pigments, and now and then there appeared adjectives without 
handle-bars; and one could not squelch the fear that Mother English 
would take a spill in the next paragraph; nevertheless, it was good 
in a way, as he remembered. ... Her card was in his hands,—“ Miss 
Jane Splitstone,” it read,—a most forbidding name. Hagan’s throat . 
was unaccountably dry. The boy ushered in the visitor. 

“Please sit down,” Hagan said jerkily. “Oh, yes, I remember. 
Mr. Nash mentioned you recently. Oh, no, I am not busy.” 

Busy or not, his head was swimming. The young woman was be- 
fore him—not the self-confident, adaptable type of newspaper woman 
he had known, but a small, emotional, attractive creature. She was 
not at ease. The slight-flush upon her face told Hagan this much, and 
he became embarrassed the more in consequence. 

“T have come, Mr. Hagan, at the suggestion of Mr. Nash,” she 
said with an effort, “to ask-you not to oppose my going to Japan under 
your direction for the States. It means much to me, much more than 
I can possibly tell you. And truly, Mr. Hagan, I shall not be a great 
bother to you, and shall be proud to avail myself of your judgment 
and large newspaper experience. I do not think I shall seriously 
cripple your movements or work.” 

This was a trying period in the life of the young woman. Mr. 
Nash had explained to her that Hagan was opposed to her going, and 
had advised her to manipulate the war-man with all the arts of 
womankind; to go after him as she would “nail” a big story, accept- 
ing no thought of failure. But this was a personal matter, not an 
assignment, and she shrank from it. Here was a man whose talents 
in her chosen field she had admired without reservation, whose per- 
sonality she had often puzzled over, as a rapt reader tries to imagine 
the character of the story-writer or an aspiring clerk idealizes a mag- 
nate. Now this man for some reason had launched himself squarely 
in the pathway of her ambition. His manner, so peculiarly unsettled, 
she construed into fixed opposition. She became pale and miserable at 
the thought of failure. Her lips tightened into two thin, scarlet lines. 
Pride locked up her arguments and the future looked dark indeed. 

“Miss Splitstone,” Hagan said pitifully, holding fast to his desk 
and swallowing in terror, “I wouldn’t—I’m not saying a word, am 
I? If I can help you in any way—glad, I’m sure—and proud. War’s 
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a jumble,"you know—fighting and such things. Didn’t like to think 
of a woman being there at first—all selfishness, I guess——” 

“ Do you mean that you no longer oppose my going?” she exclaimed, 
leaning forward in her chair. Her brown eyes were shining. 

“ Embark—San Francisco—week from to-day—leave here day after 
to-morrow,” Hagan managed to dig from his throat. 

“ Oh, I shall never cease to thank you!” she exclaimed, rising and 
holding out her hand impulsively. “ And I'll work very hard and do 
all that you say—and I do so hope there’ll be a war!” 

Hagan had also arisen. It was here that his funk triumphed. “Of 
course, you understand,” he stammered, “ purely business proposition 
—between you and me——” 

“Certainly,” she said hastily. Confusion and anger were in her 
eyes. “JI shall be ready day after to-morrow. Good-afternoon.” 

“ Good-afternoon,” he said huskily. 

The door closed. Hagan walked back to his desk*and buried his 
face in his arms. 

Miss Splitstone was admitted at once into the office of Mr. Nash. 

“Ts it all right?” he inquired. 

“He seemed to have no objection to my going,” she answered 
wearily, “but he appeared to be in direst agony.” 

The president-editor laughed aloud. “Did you ever happen to 
meet Mr. Birch of the World-News?” 

““No. I’ve heard of him a great many times, though,” she replied. 

“ Well, you’ll meet in Tokyo, anyway. He has already started west 
and catches a steamer that sails from Vancouver to-day, I believe. 
Birch is almost as famous as Hagan in the war line and a very fine 
man—Hagan’s best friend. The two were together in the Philippines 
and China. Birch called upon me after his return from China, where 
he covered the Boxer trouble. He said that one morning just before 
the Allies entered Peking an ugly resistance was encountered. It 
appears that the Chinese fora few moments threw a killing fire into 
the American command, which was in the advance with the Japanese. 
Birch declares that it is the proper thing to duck for volleys. Remem- 
ber that, Miss Splitstone—always duck for’volleys. Hagan doesn’t. 
According to Birch, Hagan was upon his knees in the front of the 
invasion of all the world, working his camera coolly and without a 
thrill of nerves—I know Birch was right about it because we pub- 
lished a fine series of pictures of a Boxer firing-line,—very busy.” 

“Yes, and what then?” the young woman asked excitedly. 

“That is all. Hagan didn’t even get his hair mussed; but it is 
such a queer thing that a man who is ice to a fanatical firing-line 
should be frightened half to death by a little bit of a woman like you.” 

. After a long time Hagan arose stiffly from his chair, put on 
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his hat and coat, and hurried upstairs to the office of Tug McCormick, 
sporting editor, who was firmly and none too gently dragged from his 
type-writer, borne to the elevator, and from there to the street. The 
two men sat down in the Press Club with a disk of rosewood between 
them before the talk began. - 

“ Did you see her?” Hagan asked finally. 

“Yes. I suppose you got buck-fever.” 

“T said all that I didn’t mean to.” 

“ And she’s going?” © 

“ At my particular invitation.” 

“ She’s a gorgeous girl—stacks up like a thoroughbred.” 

“TI meant to tell her about war,’ Hagan said in a dreary voice. 
“T meant to tell her all thé hard things about service, and that she 
had no place in it. I managed to say that she was doing the only 
good and glorious thing, and that I would help her in every way in 
my power. She’s going west on the same train—embarks on the same 
ship. I won’t be able to think, eat, or smoke. That is not the worst. 
Standing at the office door, pecking at her hand, I let fly a piece of 
talk for which I should be hanged until dead. I didn’t have anything 
to do with it. The words just dribbled out.” 

“ What did you say?” 

“T explained to her that, of course, she understood we were out for 
work and nothing more—purely business her 
and me. She looked as if she would fall—— 

McCormick was a man with a jowl and a laugh that would at a 
hall of statuary to shaking. The laugh filled the Press Club now. 

“When you subside you may be able to advise what I had better 
do,” Hagan suggested finally. 

“ Why, talk shop to the little girl,”’ McCormick answered at length. 
“Of all things don’t try to square yourself for what you have said. 
Talk shop! She’s a newspaper woman. Treat her as you would any 
youngster who has done some good work. ‘There isn’t any sex in 
working-hours and you can heal up in the buffets and smoking-rooms 
the rest of the time. Be the old Hagan that we fellows know. Be 
on the spot when she needs a man’s hand or a man’s voice. Talk shop 
- —that will square you away. Touch that button behind.” 


II. 
* An’ out at sea be’eld the dock-lights die, 
An’ met my mate—the wind that tramps the world.” 
“ Bestina of the Tramp Royal.” 


Howoxviv was behind in the twilight. The Kanaka swimmers; 
laden with coins tossed overside, had left the ship at the narrow mouth 
of the harbor and struck back towards the piers. Hagan at the aft 
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railing of the saloon-deck watched the receding lights of a modern 
American city set in the hills and palms of the tropics. There was 
spice in the breeze and in the future, and for the moment he was at 
peace with all the world. Miss Splitstone and the first officer swung 
briskly around the corner of the smoking-room, hailed him cheerily, 
and passed on. 

He was forced to acknowledge that the music of his thoughts was 
broken at the sight of the girl walking with a uniform; then he be- 
came hot with shame andeanger that for such a cause his mind could 
harbor discords. It was petty and peevish. Still, ten minutes or more 
were required to rid himself of the last vestige of poison. 

The correspondents had crossed a continent together, and a wide 
stretch of the greater ocean in the past two weeks. She had been all 
that good-fellowship called for—even-tempered, generous, and cheer- 
ful. She had tried to banish his embarrassment; in fact, it was through 
her tact and ease of manner that the worst was over and he could con- 
verse with some reason and coherence in her presence. Hagan had 
spent but a small portion of the time in buffets, notwithstanding Mc- 
Cormick’s advice. Enamored of his success in preserving a semblance 
of his personality under a woman’s eyes, he had sought rather than 
avoided her. They met on the promenade, and she took his arm 
gayly for a walk. 

She was incomparable to him that evening. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her dark hair waving in the wind, and her brown eyes dancing — 
with health. The gown she wore was creamy, soft, and faintly fragrant, 
and the embroidered silk shawl about her shoulders was perfect to 
Hagan’s eyes. He had thought at first that her scarlet lips were a 
trifle thin and determined for a girl of his sort, but they didn’t appear 
so now—indeed, he had even revised and amended his opinions regard- 
ing her work during the great Pennymore strike. That night on the 
bright promenade Hagan could no longer deny the thrilling fact that 
he had heard the call to join the adoring hosts who, with eyes of 
wondrous ardor and feet untiring as the winds, go journeying ail too | 
swiftly through the seductive hills of romance. 

Manifestly this hill country must not be crossed now. How would 
the States fare if its agent halted in the midst of war to look into his 
own soul? What would happen, if this young woman who honored 
him with doubts, aspirations, and warmest good-fellowship were stricken 
at the outset by his announcement of a complicating miracle? No, he 
must be the Hagan at work, the downtown Hagan of judgment and 
insight, shutting his ears to the calling of the hills. 

What was particularly hard in reaching this decision was the 
thought of remaining in doubt as to her freedom of heart. Was it 
natural for a gifted, warm-hearted woman of twenty-four to have 
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remained unsought? His answer was a negative, burdened with 
heaviness. ... It suddenly occurred to Hagan in the midst of these 
thoughts that the lady was walking by his side and in the usual course 
of human events would expect him to speak to her at least once in 
ten minutes. This realization was like the touch of a whip to a high- 
bred colt, but hurried search disclosed not a single utterable thought 
in his head. They walked the full length of the deck, Hagan perspir- 
ing and voiceless, before the saving grace - Tug McCormick’s advice 
recurred—“ talk shop.” 

“Miss Splitstone,” he began, shattering the oppression of silence, 
“how did you happen to take up newspaper work ?” 

“You didn’t answer my last question,” she said firmly. 

“Tm a regular goat,” he confessed. “I was out browsing, and I 
guess the wind must have blown what you said away, it’s such a 
stunner of a night.” 

She refused to be spiteful, even though it wasn’t very flattering to 
have a man wander off into mental meadows, vacant to conversation, 
leaving a mere walking-stick behind. Perhaps she considered her com- 
panion ; at all events, she generously took him by the hand and brought 
him back. 

“Really, I have forgotten myself,” she said winningly, “so it 
couldn’t have been very important. I'll tell you why I took up news- 
paper work if you will promise not to laugh at me.” 

“ Why, bless you, I wouldn’t do that.” 

“ Well, I thought I could write.” 

“ That’s just what brought me into the work twelve years ago,” he 
replied, breathing again, “ and what a flunk I have made of it.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“T found that I couldn’t write.” 

“But you can,” she declared in a puzzled tone, knowing well that 
his remarks were aloof from vanity. 

“Oh, I write English. I don’t split infinitives. I have a reverence 
for words, meeashiahgh; and shadows of meanings. What I mean is, I 

can’t create stuff.” 

“ Stories ?” 

“ Anything in which you are not a coasting vessel but a deep-sea 
goer. It is like this: A popular question presents itself in the day’s 
work—commercial, political, or social. My impulse is to bang or boost, 
and in a stickful or half-column editorial I tell why the paper likes or 
dislikes this condition. The man who‘feads a few hours later is pleased 
if my reasons excite similar ones in his mind, or displeased if they 
arouse nothing in common with his mental leaning. At no time am 
I out of sight of shore, that is what I am getting at. I merely translate 
the world’s work.” 
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“But suppose,” she said quickly, “that you should put out straight 
into the horizon and leave the shore behind ?” 

be swamped by the first swell. I haven't the draught: 

“ But the tonnage ?” 

“A raft has tonnage,” he answered. “PU be explicit. I have 
four times tried to launch a creation. Not one has reached port after 
the trial-trip. I have a little trunk that holds them now. The English 
was not bad, but I could not quicken a character of my own clay. It 
is like making quinine. There is a million for the man who can do 
it. Chemists are acquainted to the minutest fraction of a grain with 
the parts of the drug, but when they put them together the result 
is dead. Nature alone knows the vital ‘reg which renders the whole 
a slayer of fever. I can think out a man’s reasons for him ahead of 
time, but I can’t jerk him out of himself and make him follow me 
through a varied region of my own cultivation. I know this because 
I have four times failed. I’ve been gabbing an awful lot to tell you 
I can’t write.” 

She liked to hear him talk when he was at ease. Sailors in various 
parts of the ship struck seven bells and the promenade was almost 
deserted before she spoke of going below. j 

“TI hope you don’t think I have been trying to air newspaper ex- 
perience, even though I have been talking like an oracle,” he said 
humbly. “ You see, at the Press Club we get into the habit of talking 
over such things. I’ve been gossiping just as if you were Tug Mc- 
Cormick—— 

“T like it,” she said emphatically. “And in your sessions at 
the club is it not the part of the cub to listen and to ask foolish 
questions ?” 

“Miss Splitstone,” he said seriously, “you will find many news- 
papermen in Tokyo. Every man of them has done good work in some 
way at some time. A cub is one who has not shown his mettle. Men 
like Mr. Nash do not send cubs across the world. Always remember 
that Mr. Nash is alive to precedents and possibilities. He sent you 
because you had seized an opportunity and made it crackle with your 
personality. He looks for you to repeat. You must not forget Penny- 
more,” he pursued shamelessly. “Your cub-days ended there, Miss 
Splitstone.” 

“It is fine in you to say so,” she answered, looking at him in a 
way that pulled him out of shop talk and set him down at the ws, “es of 
chaos. 

“ And say,” he stammered, “I want to tell you that I’m glad you’re 
along and that you'll make out very good indeed, and that I’m sorry 
I ever thought of taking a stand against the idea of your coming. It 
was sheer audacity.” — 
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“ Oh, no,” she murmured. 

“ And I want to state,” he pushed on, gaining impetus like a tobog- 
gan, “that you’ve been very good to me, overlooking all of my super- 
lative idiocies, and—that I like you mighty well.” 

Her newspaper training helped her here. They were standing at 
the saloon entrance. “I’m awfully glad,” she said, holding out her 
hand, “and when we get to work I’ll do my best to keep you glad that 
I’m along. Good-night, Mr. Hagan.” 

“ Good-night,” he said fervently. 

It may be interesting to know who was uppermost in Miss Split- 
stone’s mind as she hurried below to her cabin with flushed face and 
laughing lips—the man with a heavy jowl who had sought her out at 
a large expense of his own sleeping-hours on the morning she had left 
with Hagan for the west. “I just happened in, Miss Splitstone,” he 
had said, “to tell you to be easy with Hagan. He’s a prince of the 
blood, but never talked to a woman in his life. If you see him get- 
ting wide or groggy or if he talks batty, don’t lay it to him. It’s be- 
cause you're a girl. Talk shop to him—that’ll cool him down—and in 
time he’ll get used to your not being a man. Talk shop.” 

And Hagan, smoking alone in the wind with the moonlight in 
his eyes and the rhythm of the sea in his soul, praised the stars above 
and the reflecting crests below that he had a friend wise enough to 
advise him to talk shop. Then he went into the smoking-room and 
heartfully drank to the sporting editor. 


Midnight. Tug McCormick’s office in the States. That gentle- 
man is administering seven hundred jolts a minute to a long-suffering 
typewriter. There is an arc-lamp at his ear and sweat upon his jowl 
and he is going to press on ten flying fingers. Two men enter. One 
wears a cap and sweater. McCormick glances up. 

“ Well?” he growls impatiently. 

A salvy young person in a white collar leaps forward and, pointing 
to the one in the sweater and cap, says: “ Dis is Kid Battle. I’m his 
manager. He’s goin’ on to-morrow night wit’? Young Roche. There’s 
nothin’ doin’ but the Kid here. Give him a spiel in your paper—will 
yuh? 

“ Ah, move on,” says the impatient sporting editor. “I’m not 
toutin’ preliminary dubs for a livin’. Tell your kid to go and get a 
reputation, and then maybe I’ll forget how he laid down to Spider 
Morris at Decker’s Hall last winter. Fade away home, you two, fade 
away.” 

The sporting editor renewed his terrific drumming, wholly un- 
conscious that a man and a woman on a Pacific liner pointing towards 
the paper-lantern land were so fervently praising him. 
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III. 
“ Armies march by tower and spire 
Of cities blazing, in the fire;— 
Till as I gaze with staring eyes, 
The armies fade, the lustre dies.” 
“ Armies in the Fire.” 


Miss SPLITSTONE was pleased more than she would admit to find 
that Hagan had no shortcomings with men. Somehow she wanted her 
chief to be second to none. The few words that McCormick had offered 
in his behalf, his cordial relations with other men during the voyage, 
and the welcome he received from the few correspondents, English 
and American, already in Tokyo established beyond a doubt in her 
mind that. Hagan was marked by those subtle distinctions of class 
which men understand and accept the world over. To her there was a 
vivid and satisfying transformation from the dry, involved person 
twitching at his desk in the States’ editorial rooms to the easy-man- 
nered, strong-handed correspondent who respectfully presented her to 
Heldars, Torpenhows, Nilghais, and other great war-eagles at the Im- 
perial in the Japanese capital. 

Birch of the World-News carried the pair off to dinner the first 
evening. This was Hagan’s best friend, a square-set, square-jawed man 
of forty. His black hair was thick and close-cropped; his brown skin 
was scarred by small-pox and splashed with the purple stains of powder, 
one eyelid was askew, and yet he was good to look at for all this, 
There was keenness and kindness in his black eyes, and when he 
smiled one felt like drawing his chair closer. He had a jerky, nervous 
style of speech. 

“Now tell me all about it, Birch,” said Hagan when the three 
were seated. “Is Japan going ahead with preparation? What is 
Russia doing? What is the Japanese attitude towards the press-gang? 
What is the chance for eventualities within a fortnight ?” 

“ What’s that—first series or all the business?” Birch inquired. 
“ Russia ignores the whole works. Japan is dead to humor—getting 
set for a win or die war. She’s polite to the press-gang but reticent 
as a blind alley. Censorship promises to be of a new and improved :, 
brand. Do you know what I’d do if I were free to choose—if I were 
a free lance—and all that?” 

“Go to Port Arthur?” suggested Hagan. 

“Go to Port Arthur, sit down and wait,” said Birch,—“ sit down 
and play Tolstoi. There’s going to be a siege there. No, you wouldn’t 
be able to get stuff out, but you could write livin’ history day after 
day and spring it all at the end. You’d have to get in there now, 
though—before the fighting begins. You see, Port Arthur is a senti- 
ment with these Island people. They’re going to get it back—and all 
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that! They owe it to the restless. souls of their dead. I’d like to be 
there for one, and watch the brown lariat tigh 

Hagan glanced at the woman. Her animation was.as pure as a 
child’s. She listened, wonder-eyed. 

“The idea is,” said Hagan, “that the World-News wants you to 
follow one of the Japanese armies ?” 

“ Just like any other paper. Wouldn’t stand for me to be buried 
in a fortress for a year, maybe, for one story.” - 

“ Not even if that story were the first from the besieged ?” 

“No. A paper wants a run for its money—wants a story now and 
- then. Suppose you were to cable the States to-night, ‘Shall I follow 
first Japanese army or stake all in Port Arthur on chance of springing 
great last story ? what would Brother Nash wire back ?” 

“Go out with first army,” Hagan replied. 

“Yep. That’s what the World-News wants. Don’t matter that I 
know better.” 

A cablegram was handed to Birch and he excused himself. Hagan 
was staring thoughtfully at the Imperial Japanese Band in the balcony 
when Miss Splitstone placed her hand upon his arm. He turned to 
find her regarding him intensely. 

“Why should I not go at once to Port Arthur and sit down and 
wait?” she whispered. 

“ Because I,”—Hagan checked himself and looked at her in fright, 
What he started to say had nothing to do with wars or armies. His 
heart had formed an answer more quickly than his brain, but the 
words were slow and ‘the mind killed the balance of the original 
sentence,—“ because a siege is hell,” he finished huskily. 

“But Mr. Nash did not send me out to describe dinners and 
drama.” 

“Birch was talking at random,” said Hagan. “The move might 
pan, but it is fraught with perils and hardships. It’s a man’s job. You 
would die there.” 

“You see, being a woman prevents me from following troops in 
the field, but it would not prevent.me from being in Port Arthur 
when it was invested,” she ventured. 

Hagan was looking down at his plate and did not answer. 

“Tf your assistant were a man, what would you say?” she ques- 
tioned in a low tone. 

“T wouldn’t jump at a conclusion.” 

_ “Forgive me for being so impulsive,” she safd hastily, accepting a 
rebuke in his tone. 
‘“T#s not that. I was wondering if I should have the nerve to 
send you there—even for the States.” Hagan spoke in-a slow, hope- 
less way, being bitterly tried. He was aware that Japan had set her 
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mind upon the possession of two things—Korea for her national wel- 
fare, and the tip of Liaotung to appease a posthumous passion of her 
sainted samurai. If war materialized, a siege would be its crowning 
feature. From the side of the besiegers only one view of the struggle 
would be revealed, but from within the fortress not only those who 
assailed, but also those who held, could be watched. A correspondent 
with the Russians in Port Arthur would have reserve seats for the 

drama of war.. 

Dinner had degenerated into a formality. Hagan was sick at 
heart—the woman eager, lovely to his eyes. He drove the matter 
home to himself. The crux was not that the States would lose or 
profit by the sending of Miss Splitstone to Port Arthur; it lay in 
the personal loss he would sustain, in the agony he would endure at 
the thought -of her life continually being imperilled; in the thought 
of his wandering alone, heart hungry for months, perhaps forever, on 
the mountains of separation. Her apparent eagerness to go was an- 
other phase of the bitterness that controlled him. Had there been 
contagion in the spell of his love-story—a responsive alignment of her 
heart to the configuration of his own—would she so ardently seize an 
opportunity to leave him? Hagan filled two glasses with claret and 
said quietly: 

“ As a correspondent you would not be allowed to remain in Port 
Arthur, so ostensibly you would have to engage in some business. You 
might have to become a servant at the last moment. You would be 
alone in a city as foreign from an American standpoint as the world 
holds—a city that rumbles with the tread of soldiers and never sleeps 
for their songs and brawls. Troops are splendid. The world will never 
see a time when military formations are not grand to look upon; 
but a city of soldiers when war lets down the bars, when homes 
are a continent away, when life is cheap, service hard, and wine is to 
be had—it is then that a body of soldiers should be spared from the 
eyes of sensitive woman. She would lose faith in her pursuer, Man; 
she would find him too close to the wolves that run in packs. She would 
not be able easily to forget what she saw; and her life would not be so 
happy afterwards, since frock-coats could not hide from her eyes the 
primordial lusts of the mob, nor baffle her memories of maddened sounds 
of revelry or deep-throated voices commanding thousands to go down to 
kill or die. She could not see ten thousand men and boys hurrying about — 
their business in the morning, to office, shop, or mill—moving quietly 
to and fro upon the ice of civilization—without remembering that the 
hot blasts of war might melt this veneer in an instant, and her butler 
become a spy, ler coachman a sutler, her accepted a grenadier, and 
the discarded aspirant of her hand an Enjolras. The peculiar fortune 
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of a man is that his sweetheart does not know his capacity. . Sit 
down, Birch, old fellow. No bad news, I hope. I was just ‘dling Miss 
Splitstone about the horrors of a siege.” 
There was a smile upon Hagan’s lips as he wusbeaal almost gayly: 

, yes, then there is scurvy which pulls a man’s eyes back into his 
a hurting head; and thirst, water-supplies being cut off during a 
siege; then flesh is eaten not formed for the table more than sea- 
_ water is meant to drink; and the dead lie in the streets and the 
wounded groan where they fall; and always the assailant thunders 
for more cannon-meat, and there is always an iron-heart within the 
fortress who roars above the smoke and ars ‘We shall hold until we 
die 9 

“Excuse me, but what the devil are you trying to do, Hagan?” 
Birch asked in keen surprise—“ frighten this lady into hysterics, with 
that vicious imagination of yours?” 

“ This lady is a correspondent,” Hagan replied wearily. “ Her idea 
is to hustle down to Kobe and embark on the first ship for Chefu, 
thence across the neck of the Yellow Sea to Port Arthur, and there 
‘to follow your pernicious inspiration and sit down and wait.” 

Birch stiffened his back and embodied in a sentence all that Hagan 
had tried to say in a column, “ Good gracious, Port Arthur is no place 
for a woman !” 

“But for a newspaper woman, Mr. Birch?” she siesiehs 

“ Oho, so I’m ramming my gaff into this game which is exclusively 
the States’? Did you know that it was snowing out? Snow is rare in 
Tokyo.” 

The World-News man refrained from joining them in the —- 
room. 

“ Of course, it is not my part to say whether I should go to Port i 
Arthur or stay in Japan,” Miss Splitstone said thoughtfully, “and 
perhaps a woman might see in the fearful realism of a siege much 
that would affect ~ after life, but I do not think that it would change 
her faith in men.” 

“No doubt you are right,” ania Hagan. “ And would you really 
like to go to Port:-Arthur ?” 

_ “It would be my only chance to see action.” 

After all his rebellion, Haga was too sensitive to .the bi 
obligations due his paper to be controlled finally by a personal desire. 
He had fought the grittiest battle of his life. 

“ Would you really like to go?” he ees finishing his coffee. 

“ Yes,” she replied. . 

“Then forget all that flighty talk of mine at ome, please. Vil 
- cable Nash about it to-night.” 

There was something brutal to-her in hes manner now. . She did 
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not fathom the fact that it was the pangs of self-sacrifice that put the 

harsh note in his voice, nor that the resistance of his whole nature 

caused the compression of his lips and the pallor of his face. She 

was a woman before a war-correspondent. His picture of a siege 

recurred with imaginative additions. Her pride mastered, however. 
“How soon may we expect a reply?” she questioned. 


IV. 
Man and woman were we, and lovers full-blown; 
She smiled as I kissed her—and yet, 
The sob from her breast as I hurried away, 
I shall never, no, never, forget. 


Hagan passed a miserable night. Every word, gesture, and ex- 
pression of the woman recurred to his mind, and all sorrowfully. For 
a month he had been at her side almost constantly, and in word, dress, 
and manner she had shown unvarying culture. Even in the Port 
Arthur matter there was not the faintest suggestion of bravado, but 
that fine courage which weighs the price and pays it. In the past ten 
years Hagan had studied women from afar, even though he had al- 
lowed a trivial shyness to keep him from their society. The inner life 
of the man had seized upon his observations and used them as ma- 
terials for an ideal structure of womanhood. In the fellow-traveller 
whose fortunes were strangely, yet so simply, yoked with his, he believed 
that he had found a replica of his ideal in the flesh. And he was 
thirty years old, mature, balanced, immune to passing infatuations. 

“Tf I fail to win now,” he muttered, “the summer will be gone.” 

He sat before the fire in his room, a bath-robe thrown over his 
pajamas. It was after two in the morning and he reflected that his 
message to Nash should be in the office of the States by this time. 
Perhaps Nash had already answered, and the decision was flashing 
towards him—an ocean or an empire at a leap. 

“T can’t get used to it,” he thought. “Old Hagan with his wires 
erossed and firing-lines in his brain-pan. And all about a little girl 
—the right girl, though—the one I need to be any good from now on. 
And to think that she’s curled up sleeping somewhere across the hall! 
Hello, the shooting has started.” 

A piece of soft coal in the grate shattered from the heat and sent 
out a flying comet. Hagan slapped the red cinder back upon the 
hearth, sparing the carpet a black eye. A dreadful thought came to 
him before he arose from his knees. _ 

“ Suppose there should be a fire!” 

He wiped his forehead and sat down once more. “This won’t do. 
Absolutely this won’t do! Here-I am shedding cold sweat at the 
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thought of her being caught in a hotel fire when I’m making it pos- 
sible for her to enter a city that will shortly seethe with flames.” 

He opened the window, and the night-sounds came up from the 
streets—the rattling click of the blind masseur answering the call of 
sleepless ones, and the grinding of ’rickshaw wheels on the stone pave- 
ments of the hotel-court. Standing by the open window at dawn, he 
caught his first real glimpse of Tokyo in four years, it being dark when 
he arrived from Yokohama the night before. The city was as gloomy 
as his thoughts. A drizzly rain was falling and the snow was gone. 
He stared away over the public grounds towards the government build- 
ings, now dim and shadowy in the mist. 

Hagan had loved Tokyo; and after one of his previous visits had 
written that no capital could furnish such an untainted quality of 
entertainment. All was changed now. . .. There was a step in the 
hall; a cablegram was placed in his hand, and the Japanese messenger 
turned about and hurried down the corridor. Hagan tore open the en- 
velope, carried the large pink sheet to the window, and read: 


“ Splendid Splitstone to Arthur Nash.” 


Hagan pocketed the telegram and glanced at his watch. It was 
not yet six. He dressed hurriedly and left the hotel, walking towards 
the Ginza. The denizens of the city were brushing their teeth in the 
doorways and clearing their throats. A Japanese street on a raw, wet 
winter morning is a perfect bedlam of throaty sounds. A miserable 
mortal with bare legs and head swathed in quilts to a bushel-basket’s 
size shuffled by the American, emitting the rattling sounds of one 
who is about to die. The Island Empire people have never learned 
their winter. The nation is parboiled every afternoon and shivers 
the rest of the day during the cold months, huddling over pathetic 
little braziers and swallowing infinite “ pieces” of tea. 

He walked for a mile or more along the Ginza; then recrossed the 
heart of the city to Minimasacuma-cho and up this broad thoroughfare 
to the Shiba temple. Here it appears that the battle in his brain was 
quelled temporarily, for upon reaching the heights he turned suddenly 
and walked briskly back to the hotel. Miss Splitstone, in the reading- 
room, arose when he entered. Hagan noted her pale face and nervous 
expression. The fighting broke loose in his brain once more. 

.“I was hoping that you would come so that we might breakfast 
, together,” she said. ‘“ Have—have you heard?” 

“ We'd better have coffee first,” he suggested. 

“No, no—don’t keep me waiting, please.” 

He showed her the cablegram. 

“T am glad,” she said steadily. 

His face was turned away, for which she was thankful. 
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“T am not,” he replied 

“But you want me to do what is best for the States,” she whis- 
pered gently. 

“It would not be best if the States sent a woman to Port Arthur 
and that woman died during the siege.” 

“But if it were a man?” 

“That would be legitimate—even an advertisement. 

“ But a newspaper woman ?” 

“A woman!” Hagan said in a determined tone. “ But this is not 
good talk, Miss Splitstone. Nash has spoken, and we must make the 
best of it. There may be no siege—may be no war.” 

It was still early and the dining-room had not yet filled. The 
waiter showed them a small table. To dine with a delightful woman is 
as irresistible as to walk with her alone in moonlight. Considering the 
sadness to come, the sight of his heart’s desire sitting before him thus 
was torture to Hagan. 

“Your hands are trembling,” she said nervously. 

“Miss Splitstone,” he replied, leaning towards her, “I can make 
Nash see that he is wrong with ten cabled words if you’ll reconsider— 
if you'll say that you don’t want to go.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that!” 

“All right,” he said with forced lightness. “We shall be very 
busy to-day. You will leave for Kobe at eight this evening. Let me 
see, were your passports viséd by the Russian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that much is fixed. How much money have you?” 

“ About three hundred dollars.” 

“You will need much more. You may be incarcerated for a num- 
ber of months beyond possible reimbursement, and where the skin of 
an onion is more precious than gold-leaf. I will give you what money 
I have and cable for more. Please don’t forget your breakfast, though.” 

His manner appealed to her harshly, as it had the night before; 
and still she did not realize that he was fighting full-nerved to whip 
back his emotions. 

That was a queer morning for them both. Hagan walked with 
her from shop to shop on the Ginza, advising as to the quality of 
gloves, boots, and wraps. He procured a field-glass for her and a 
small though effective pistol, the mechanism of which she insisted she 
understood. There was exaltation to him in the proprietary sense, 
and he lived it to the utmost, banishing as manfully as he could the 
black banks of clouds which impended and declaring that as long as 
two fibres of his brain pulled together he would remember this day— 
possibly with a laugh, perhaps with a crippling pain. 
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They had luncheon in a Japanese restaurant and were scarcely for 
a moment apart until it was time to dress for dinner. She appeared 
in a gray travelling-suit with a red velvet collar—the only lady in the 
room attired in other than evening wear, for the English custom of 
dining formally prevails in the East. 

“Your baggage has been sent over to Shimbashi station,” Hagan 
thanaged to say, “and I have procured a berth for you. They tell me 
that all such luxuries as sleeping-cars will be taken ‘off in case war is 
declared, for the Tokaido will be heavily burdened with troop-trains. 
You will pass through a beautiful country to-morrow.” 

“We have been together so long,” she said shyly, “I can hardly 
realize that I am to travel alone.” 

“Tt looks more and more like war, Miss Splitstone. I'm apt to 
be a little raw to-night—parting with a good pal—‘ and all that,’ as 
Birch says.” 

“ What is the latest war news?” she asked hastily. The color had 
deepened upon her face and her delicate hands moved nervously. 

“That J. apan absolutely refuses to consider the conditions stated 
and implied in Russia’s peace proposal.” 

Hagan summoned a waiter. “ Have two ’rickshaws brought to the 
hotel entrance,” he ordered, “and bring a small bottle of champagne. 
Don’t hurry, Miss Splitstone. We have several minutes left.” 

The pair touched their glasses. The look in Hagan’s eyes held 
her, and when he began to speak there was something in his voice that 
she had never heard before, something that made her think of a man 
who played Sydney Carton uttering the last words of “ The Only Way.” 

“T am going to propose a little toast of three words,” he said, “ but 
no less sincere for being so short. First, though, I want to tell you 
that you have become very dear to me. Don’t be frightened, because I 
shall say nothing that I would not say to a good friend with whom I 
had had the honor to travel for a month. Since the world began, man 
has gone out on the far chances and the woman has bided her time, 
the man for the seas and the wars and the woman for the waiting and 
watching. But now you are taking up the travail of a siege while I 
remain here for the present locked in peace. Because this is so, I 
want you to drink with me in the full meaning of three little words— 
to your health!” - 

_ At three minutes to eight they reached Shimbashi station. Hagan 
attended to the baggage and purchased a ticket to admit him to the 
train-yards. By the time that Miss Splitstone was seated in her coach 
the train-boys were ringing their bells. 

“Remember to cable me if anything happens—if you need any- 
thing—and take good care of yourself in every way,” he faltered. 

“ And you,” she answered, “you too!” 
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The window of her compartment was open and Hagan stood out- 
. side. 

The train-boys slammed and locked the doors of the coaches. The 
train moved. 

“ And now,” he whispered, walking forward, “and now, if it won’t 
do anybody any wrong, I’d like to kiss you good-by—may I?” 

He felt her hand jerk in his. Then she leaned out of the window, 
answering in a voice scarcely audible,— 

“Yes, my good friend.” 

. Hagan turned at last back towards the depot and stumbled 

ree Birch, who was eying him singularly. 

“T may act drunk, but I’m not,” he said huskily. 


“It’s something more serious than that,” Birch answered, taking 
his arm. ‘ 


*To the last and the largest Empire,— 
To the map —_ is half unrolled.” 
“The Native Born.” 


Miss SPLiITsTONE would have been devoid of the commanding charm 
of her sex had she been capable of resisting tears that night. She was 
very weary, having slept ill the night before, and the preceding twenty- 


four hours in the capital had truly been intense with surprises, impres- 
sions, and alarms. Morever, she was alone now—tragically alone. The 
arm she had leaned upon, the word upon which she had relied, and 
the man himself, so strange and yet so genuine—all were gone. And 
before her was a mission as darkly portentous as woman ever faced. 

In the compartment ahead a Japanese couple were talking. The 
voice of the man was raucous, dominant; that of the woman was low, 
submissive. Across, a smug-faced Japanese was smoking a cigarette 
with many odd sounds, and squatting upon his legs, instead of sitting, 
man-fashion, with his feet upon the floor. She was the only foreigner 
in the coach. The loneliness of the Orient prevailed and became mani- 
fest in tears. And as she looked out into the darkness, winking the 
blurring drops from her eyes, she remembered the last moment and 
the kiss. This, most trenchant of all her thoughts, had been hiding 
back in her brain while the train gained speed, as a king incognito 
buries himself in a crowd. 

Stifling the sob that arose in her breast, she endeavored to analyze 
the last hour, moment by moment. When they had first sat down to 
dinner she had noted a recklessness in his manner that caused her to 
fear a crisis. Such a mood on his part aroused in her negatives of the 
stanchest character. Later, however, his voice and face and manner 
had changed and wrought marvellously upon her, so that she forgot 
her calling, the war, and the world. Her inmost forces timidly an- 
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swered as to a knock of authority. Suppose, then, he had demanded 
her future to do what he would therewith? 

During the ride from the hotel to Shimbashi station she had found 
and steeled herself, remembering her work. Then at the last moment, 
when she had believed herself strong, his voice and eyes had brought 
her to him again. She had met him half-way with a kiss; and no 
whimsical kiss had it been, but one that involved elements deeper, 
finer, and more mysterious than those called forth by a spirit of 
camaraderie. Had the words of a betrothal been uttered around it, 
that primal gift of her womanhood could not have been more un- 
qualified. Her cheeks burned at the thought of it; and yet she dared 
not put the question to herself, “Would I have it otherwise?” 

So the lonely American girl in the gray travelling-suit wept because 
there existed a force stronger than her ambition, because the founda- 
tions of her career, builded with such care and sacrifice, had been 
overturned in a moment by a man’s voice and eyes. . . . Stoutly, la- 
boriously, that night she builded anew, locking one stone upon an- 
other as each had lain before; shutting her ears to the calling of the 
hills and hearkening unto the monotonous drone of work; thrusting 
behind that climacteric moment, and setting her face, white, tear- 
stained, but tense-lipped, towards the siege. And the Tokyo-Kobe 
express crashed down the Tokaido through sleepy villages and fragrant 
valleys. 

Those were splendid days back at the Imperial on the eve of war. 
Men forgathered there who had met before in the four corners of the 
earth where war was rife for a space. The Englishmen, fathers of history 
in their day and generation, many of whom had lived through twenty 
campaigns, chatted and dined and drank with the younger scribes of . 
the younger nation, whose following of troops was all on this side 
of the Maine blow-up. Men of brain and bravery all they were. Even 
the larged-eyed child who listened, and who had inaugurated his war 
career with the present prospect, was allowed to enter the inner sanctu- 
ary, for must not a man begin sometime; and has not a man, however 
young, who is given the Antipodes for an assignment, accomplished 
some newspaper service to merit the honor? 

For two weeks Hagan tried hard to be himself, but failed miserably. 
He had hoped with desperate fervor that war would become a fact be- 
fore Miss Splitstone reached Port Arthur, and that in consequence the 
harbor would be closed. Now, however, according to her schedule, she 
should be in the city; yet her promised cablegram had not been 
received. To become cognizant, as he did, of a dominant hope—namely, 
that war might be averted—was blaspheming his craft. 

On the last day of January he could stand the suspense no longer 


and carried his burden to Birch. 
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“Don’t say or think anything, but I’m going to take a two weeks’ 
trip,” Hagan whispered. 

“ You can’t get to Port Arthur and back in two weeks,” alia’ the. 
World-News man, who had missed nothing. 

“It may be three.” 

“ Well, what am I to do about it? Thank God, I’ve copped out my 
lady! I wonder if I acted the dodo-bird while I was at it? What are 
my orders?” 

“Forward cablegrams, hold mail, and look out for my interests 
with the first column.” 

“War will be on before you’re a week gone, but what is war com- 
pared to a woman—to one’s sweetheart?” 

“ She isn’t, Birch. She isn’t, but——” 

“ But you want to have the formality squared away—and all that ?” 

“Don’t think hard of me, old chap, and remember that I take the 
field with the first gang if you have to hold the army for me.” 

Three days later Hagan embarked from Kobe on a Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha liner, via Moji, for Chefu. Here he was delayed two days be- 
fore he could obtain passage for Port Arthur. When he finally cleared 
Chefu it was on a mean little hooker whose foul decks were crowded 
three-deep with Chinese coolie passengers. Once at sea his nerve 
wavered. What business had he to hunt her out so soon? What 
excuse had he to offer? Was he not incurring a risk to the States 
in being absent from Tokyo at such a time—when any moment might 
bring the news of war? 

The distance across the neck of the Yellow Sea from Chefu to 
Port Arthur is less than eighty miles. His ship sailed at dusk and 
entered the historic harbor before dawn on the seventh of February. 
The hotel launch tumbled him ashore through a gray, icy morning 
that shrieked.with wind. Hagan made haste to bathe and change his 
clothing to be free from the lingering atmosphere of the hooker. . . . 
The hotel register bore her name, but she had left more than a week 
before. When accosted, the proprietor, a German, had the following 
to say: 

“ Ah, yes, ve remember Mees Sblitstone. She has vent.” 

“ Do you happen to know where ?” Hagan asked quickly. 

“T tink she vind a bosition.” 

“With whom?” 

“TI may not be sure, but I belief.she vorks in de counding-room of 
de Fay-Cook Combany. Dey are Bridish traders here.” 

“ Thank you,” said Hagan, and he went in to breakfast. 

That morning became memorable to the American for its gloom. 
Misery associated itself with Port Arthur in his thoughts, as.a certain 
odor clings in memory to a phase of romance. The gale screaming in 
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from the bleak harbor was cutting and rapacious. The Chinese he 
had seen were blue-lipped, skulking, and shivering; the detachments 
of Russian infantry in the streets appeared unclean and degraded; 
and even the foreigners in the dining-room had the morning look of 
_debauchees. Port Arthur itself had seemingly passed through a 
season of vicious excess and was chilled and fainting from reaction. It 
was Hagan’s thought that the snow-covered hills surrounding senti- 
nelled a city as ripe as Sodom for destruction. 

And somewhere in the heart of this palsied roué among ports was 
the clean, splendid young woman who had brought him to her as un- 
erringly as the sun attracts an unbalanced planet. It was not right 
that she should be here. Hagan cursed the conditions which made 
it possible, conditions which had to do with the precocity of civilization, 
and stripped a man of his imperiousness, hampered him with doubts 
and precedents, prevented him from descending with the grand direct- 
ness of a skin-clad aborigine to bear his desired one away in his arms. 
The Hagan whom these thoughts burned was far removed from him 
who had once wrought the editorial policy of the States. That husk was 
discarded. 

At nine he left the hotel and hastened along the harbor road to 
the offices of the Fay-Cook Company. What he should say was now 
fixed in his mind. He would explain that he was troubled, not hearing 
from her by cable; that he could not find it in his heart to go out on 
a long campaign without knowing how she was situated. He would 
tell part of the truth if not all. It did not occur to Hagan that this 
manner of procedure would have been impossible had it not been for 
that last night in Tokyo, and had he not still been moving and 
dreaming in the thrall left behind by the marvellously simple little 
gift she had bestowed with one inclination of her dainty head. 

Upon a large brick building he found a modest brass: plate bearing 
the inscription, “ Fay, Cook & Company, Traders,” and adding that 
the firm acted as agents for various steamship companies. He entered 
and was stopped by a railing in the outer office. An Englishman ap- 
proached him leisurely. 

“Ts there a young lady—Miss Splitstone—employed here?” 

“ Miss Splitstone—ah, yes. She is engaged just now.” 

“My business ean wait,” Hagan said quietly, “but may I trouble 
you for a sheet of paper and an envelope?” 

“ Certainly,” answered the Englishman, bringing the articles. 

Hagan wrote a ten-word note, requesting Miss Splitstone to take 
luncheon with him at the hotel. Moreover, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing it delivered, or at least carried into the inner office. Through- 
out the forenoon he strolled along the harbor-front where the icy gale 
jostled him with ‘undue familiarity, slapping him full in the face, 
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uprooting his hat, and forcing the breath back in his lungs. . He 
observed with considerable interest the Russian Port Arthur scesrton 
riding at anchor out in the harbor. 


VI. 
“ Hark to that roar whose swift and deafening peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 


Startling pale midnight on her starry throne!” 
SHELLEY’s “ War.” 


Haaawn was standing at the door when Miss Splitstone entered the 
hotel a few minutes past one. There was a troubled look in her eyes 
and a determination expressed in her lips that reminded him of the 
first time he had seen her in his office at the States. 

“T could hardly believe it when they brought me your note,” she 
said, half-breathless from the wind. “ What is the matter? Why are 
you here?” 

“TI received no cable and I came to see how you are faring,” he 
replied humbly. 

“T couldn’t cable you without showing my hand. The surveillance 
here is terrible. One can hardly feel free from spying eyes until locked 
in one’s room. And they say that Japanese agents are almost as thick 
as the Russian ones. I have not even dared to send out mail.” , 

“T hoped that was why you didn’t let me hear,” he answered, “ but 
I couldn’t be sure. I suppose I may be arousing suspicion by talking 
with you now. Come into the dining-room and tell me all about 
yourself and then I’ll go away.” 

“Is it safe for you to be so far from Tokyo?” she questioned 
anxiously. “I don’t mean to seem presumptuous.” 

“Birch will stand for my rights with the first column,” he said. 
“T had to see that you were well.” 

In the course of human attachments how many times has a man 
sought his lady, possessed of the fervor of their last meeting, and | 
found that she has been born again meanwhile—a maiden reserved ! 
Who has not parted from a Juliet in the moonlight and found a 
judicious Portia the following noon? Man is not gifted with such a 
swing of emotions. He lives the Romeo throughout the day and 
night. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Hagan. I was only afraid that 
your column might get away without you,” she pursued softly, having 
sounded the appeal in his manner and answered to it. It was as if he 
had asked her not to be too harsh with him. “By the way,” she 
added, “word reached the Fay-Cook people at noon to-day that war 
has begun—that something terrible has happened at Chemulpo.” 

Are you treated well here? Do you wish to remain?” Hagan 
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questioned hoarsely. He had heard: talk during the morning of a 
sea-fight in Chemulpo, but was more interested now in the answers to 
his questions. 

“ Yes, I shall remain,” she whispered. “I am the only correspond- 
ent here except those of the Russian papers. If it were known, I 
should not be allowed to stay. I was fortunate in obtaining a posi- 
tion with the Fay-Cook Company, which was made possible because 
of my knowledge of German and stenography. I am treated very 
well, although it is a lonely life. My only outing is the walk to and 
from the office and Mrs. Vencion’s boarding-house. This is the first 
break in my routine. You see, I hope to pass as one of the citizens of 
Port Arthur when the crucial moment comes.” 

“You are very brave,” he said dully. 

_ “No, it is not that. Believe me, I am afraid, but I know that this 
is the greatest chance that could come to me in a newspaper way.” 

“No doubt you are right,” Hagan answered without animation. 
The chill and the stiffness of iron was in his throat. He did not 
understand at all that her constraint was forced; that she was en- 
deavoring in every way to strengthen herself for another possible 
assault against the purposes of her ambition. She dared not tell him 
the full bitterness of her life; how forbidding the future appeared ; 
of the tears which fell in the solitude of her room at night, or of the 
moments of weakness and rebellion, when all her nerve and pride 
were called into play to prevent her from fleeing to a better country. 

Indeed, had he been deeply schooled in the ways of women he 
might have broken down her semblance of self-sufficiency with a few 
subtle sentences and have begun anew in the spell of that eminent 
evening of his romance in Tokyo. But Hagan felt too keenly his 
lack of responsibility in coming. He believed that he had grieved 
her. Putting aside all indirectness and evasion, he had travelled 
eighteen hundred miles to look into her eyes. It had not occurred to 
him in this light until now, when he found that the golden spell was 
broken. . . . The German proprietor of. the hotel entered the dining- 
room, rubbing his fat hands together. 

_ “Tt has came,” he exclaimed, addressing the few guests present. 
“ Dere has been a sea-water battle at Chemulpo und de ships of Japon 
haf been rittled und sunked. Rachoice, mine frients.” 

Hagan watched the woman’s face while excitement ran high in 
the room. A pair of Russian officers embraced each other by common 
_ impulse. The audacity of Japan was freely commented upon, and 
the statement of a grizzled captain that the Russian army would dine 
in the palace at Tokyo within a year, Mutsuhito and the royal family 
serving at the tables, was received with much laughter but no denials. 
In the street a passing battalion raised their voices in song. 
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“It is grand,” the woman whispered. “I can see now why men 
rush away to the front in time of war.” 

“ May I walk to the office with you?” 

“ Perhaps you had better not,” she answered gently. “It is best for 
me to go alone, but you may come to Mrs. Vencion’s to-night. Good- 

by. I shall look for you at eight.” 
. He watched her moving in and out among the soldiers on the water- 
front until she disappeared. . 

They had been sitting sngether for a ites time by the grate-fire in 
Mrs. Vencion’s parlor. 

“It may have been wrong for me to come,” Hagan said thought- 
fully after a silence, “ but I don’t think I shall lose by it. Would you 
be angry, Miss Splitstone, if I told you something to-night? Think 
before you answer. Our fates are running strangely. It may be many 
months before we meet again, maybe a year. What a boy you have 
made of me! and yet I was never full-blown before. You are to stay 
here in the city which the Japanese covet. I am to take the field 
somewhere outside. My fortunes may be cast with the besieger who 
will thunder at your citadel; or I may be sent far into the interior, 
to Harbin or Vladivostok, but always I shall be looking down here 
to the tip of Liaotung where you are. My heart has found its anchor- 
age——” 

He paused for her to speak, but she did not. She stared into the 
fire; the hand nearest him was pressed against her cheek. 

“I might become an emperor or a convict,” he pursued, bending 
towards her, “ but that anchorage could not change. The lady of my 
life has been found—sweet and wise and beautiful. Nothing can 
change that. It is good of you to listen. I can go about my work 
now and always you may know that toiling out yonder somewhere is 
one whose dearest thought is of you.” 

She turned towards him and the firelight shone in her eyes. Words 
did not come to her. He had asked nothing. 

“Don’t feel badly,” he pleaded. “I don’t mean to grieve you. 
Yow’re too precious to me for that.” 

“ Please don’t talk so,” she whispered brokenly. “ You have only 
honored me.” 

“ And I have wronged no one? Tell me.” 

“No, no! There is no one!” 

A terrific explosion crushed into their ears that instant. 

“ What is it?” she cried in alarm. 

Two more crashes rattled the window-panes and shook the whole 
house. There was a sound of running feet in the street and a con- 
fusion of voices. The thunder was resumed. 

“Put on your hat and coat and we'll have a look outside. It - 
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appears that the Russian squadron has encountered trouble in the 
roadstead,” he announced exultantly, not on account of the sea-fight 
at the harbor entrance, but because his heart story had wronged no 
rival. 

The street filled like magic, and many were but partially clothed, 
notwithstanding the fierce cold of the night. Though something of this . 
kind had been expected for weeks, the people appeared to be dazed 
by the brutal visage of the fact. Over at the harbor entrance search- 
lights fingered the skies, and the thunder of the great guns boomed 
over the city and rumbled and rocked in the hills behind. 

“Oh, how long will it last?” the woman cried, holding fast to 
Hagan’s arm. 

“No one can tell that,” he answered. “ Not long, if it is a torpedo 
attack. We may as well go indoors. There is nothing to see, and we 
could hear any place on the Peninsula. . . . Do you know that I feel 
freer and finer now that I have told you? It was sweet of you to hear 
me out. When the firing stops I won’t keep you up any longer. You 
see, I’ll be off to-morrow morning early—by train to Tientsin. The 
sea-way is closed now.” 

He felt a shudder pass through her and supposed that it was caused 
by the cold. An hour later they were once more alone in the parlor. 
Silence had settled upon the roadstead, but Hagan felt that she was 
not quite the same, that the cannonading had shattered the effect of his 
words. Still, he had told his story and had learned that she was heart- 
free. 
Indeed, Miss Splitstone was not the same. That which was passing 
in her mind would have inspired Hagan to heroics had he known. 
She was frightened by the thunder at the sea-gates, and all the bit- 
terness of the present rushed in upon her mind. He had won her, 
and yet was leaving her alone—alone in the loneliest port in Asia, cut 
off from the world by steel and flame. The glamour was gone; am- 
bition was cold within her. She was helpless, frightened, mastered by a 
fierce desire to be lifted in his arms and carried away. 

. . . They were standing in the dim-lit hallway. The color was 
gone from her cheeks and lips; her eyelids were nearly closed and her 
hands were like ice. Never in all her resolute life had she been so near 
the point of breaking down. She wanted to be petted and reassured 
like a child. 

“And now, good-by,” he whispered. “You are cold. I have kept 
you here too long.” 

Her answer was inaudible. 

“When the campaign is over nothing will matter then, neither man 
nor war nor work. Good-by, little girl, and God love and bless you.” 

“ Good-by,” she forced herself to say. 
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. . . As one fainting, she saw him open the door, felt his lips against 
her icy hands; then the door slammed with a jar, and she heard his 
feet crunching the snow outside. She tried to call, but her throat was 
dry. She rushed into the darkened parlor, pulled the shade aside, and 
pressed her face against the glass. He was walking unsteadily towards 
the hotel. He did not turn, but his arms were moving up and down. 
He passed from sight. She groped for a chair in the dark. 


Vil. 


Back to some plaza camp again, 
And the scald of the bacon’s oil,— 
Back to the “ tack,” 
And the haversack, 
And the coffee on to boil! 


“Ir iss more dan quite possible we will remain here several days,” 
remarked Major Inuki to the “ white slaves” at the close of a burst- 
ing hot August afternoon. Inuki was chaperon to the company of cor- 
respondents and military attachés in the field with the first Japanese 
army. 

“ More dan quite possible,” repeated Still Bill Hill, of Rider’s News 
Agency. “ How lovely, dear Major. How interesting!” 

Things were not breaking well for the press of the world. The 
correspondents had been in the field four months and had not yet 
caught up with the war. 

“ Derefore, my dear frien’s,” resumed Inuki, “ instruk your servants 
to ereck your tents—more stolidity.” 

“Do you hear that, Jean Valjean?” Hill ostentatiously commanded 
his Chinese coolie. “ Hist pup-tents—more stolidity.” 

The China boy blinked forbearingly and bobbed his head, repeating 
his formula, “ Me plentee slabee.” ; 

“ Oh, I say, Major Inuki,” Birch questioned wearily, “ where are we, 
and what are we here for—and all that? What is that river yonder?” 

“Gad, Birch, you ought to administer a stimulant with that set of 
quizzes,” observed Benton Day of the London Thames, a survivor of 
twenty-four wars. “Thanks, I’ll take one myself. Gad, this Irish 
whiskey is strong as peat-smoke. Have a touch, Major?” 

“ Ah, you would ob-fus-cate my morals,” Inuki replied, accepting 
the flask. “ We are in de hills before Liaoyang. De river iss de Taitse 
River. We pause to fight de battle of de cam-pin. To-morr’ maybee, 
nex’ day maybee, we entar Liaoyang.” 

“Oh, say, Major,” Still Bill exclaimed, “dear Major, please allow 
us to hear the shooting! Will they really shoot? Oh fellows, they are 
going to shoot! Wouldn’t it be terrible to hear two armies firing at 
each other ?” 
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“Mr. Hill—he iss our incorrigible humorous,” observed Inuki. 
“He makes our lives all happy—morn till night.” 

Later, after the tents had been raised, and the aroma of supper 
was abroad in the camp of the non-combatants, and the twilight was 
deep in the valleys, Hagan drew Major Tnuki- aside and whie- 
porn, 

“ What have you heard from Port Arthur to-day ?” 

The little Japanese officer rubbed his hands together. He had never 
been able to understand why this man, who gave him s0 little trouble 
otherwise, possessed such an insatiable interest in the fortress. 

“Dere iss notheeng new,” he replied. “ Port Artoor still stands, 
but General Nogi iss sane. Let us say he will entar in ten day, my 
dear Hagan.” 

“ Have there been any fresh assaults ?” 

“ Yes, ver’ tarrible assaults.” 

“Thanks, Let me know if anything happens.” 

Birch was unfastening blanket-rolls and their cook was preparing 
supper when Hagan returned. As in other services, this pair had 
pooled their outfits. 

“ What’s new, Hagan?” Birch asked. 

“Nothing. Stoessel still holds. Nookie says the Japanese expect to 
enter the fortress in ten days, but he always says that. In my opinion 
Port Arthur wasn’t built to take.” 

They ate supper in silence. These two were very close to each 
other—close as only two male adults can be who have lived long and 
alone in broad. areas, sharing common toil and peril; apart from 
women, but akin in memories and ambitions. Birch knew exactly what 
his companion was passing through, and loved him all the more for 
the game and gritty silence in which he bore his soul-hunger. Birch 
was.starving to see a gentle woman and some little Birches. It was - 
very wonderful and fraught with pathos. 

“ Blot up another piece of tea, Hagan, and cheer up a bit.” 

“You know I don’t mean to spill gloom over this outfit, Birch. I 
try not to, and I know you are as lonely to see a certain lady as I am— 
only yours isn’t imprisoned in the crater of a voleano——” — 

“It’s a toss-up,” Birch said cheerily. “You know a big city. One 
is apt to get smallpox, be run over by street-cars, fall down an elevator 
shaft, be asphyxiated by the furnace——” 

In August——” 

There was a long silence. 

“Tm a dub if it isn’t wonderful,” Birch muttered finally. 

What ?” 

“ Suppose a white woman should walk meee this camp? Think 
of it!” -_" 
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: “What are you getting at?” Hagan asked him with some ani- 
mation. The thought of a woman passing through camp jolted him 
queerly. 

“Why, think of it,’ Birch persisted, leaning back against his 
saddle with a pot of tea in his hand. “The mere sight of her would jam 
a sweetheart or a wife or both into the thoughts of every man present— 
a first kiss or a last, dim lights somewhere, a word or an embrace—the 
ineffable miracle that comes to every man sometime, that of a woman 
giving herself to him! . . . Ah, that’s it! It would all come back on 
live wires—at the sight of a woman here—to each man his romance— 
hot throats, dry lips, and burning eyes. We're not alone, Hagan. The 
world holds a woman for us all; and if memories were tangible, the 
right girls would sweep in upon us to-night from the five continents 
and the seven seas. A woman—why, the mere name is a pang to us 
lonely devils out here in the open, blistering with hate because we 
are not allowed to see action. Hell! one would think I had just broken 
out of a gas-house.” 

“Tm quite carried away,” Hagan panted. 

“ Hark, listen to that young fool, Trollop——” 

Birch pointed through the twilight towards the flap of another tent. 

- Candles were lit within, where a pair of young Englishmen sat. Supper 
was over and a cork had been drawn. 

“Don’t be a silly oss, Feeney,” Trollop was saying. “TI say knaw, 
Feeney, don’t make us all gloomy by talking about the ladies. Listen 
to me: 


“* White hands cling to the tightened rein, 
Slipping the spur from the booted heel. 
Tenderest voices cry, “ Turn again,” 
Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel, 
High hopes faint on the warm hearthstone— 
He travels the fastest who travels alone.’ ” 


“¢ Sing the heretical song I have made,’” Birch muttered thought- 
fully. “It is the same in every tent. The memories are back to-night 
—thrilling and paining. . . . I’ve heard fat, conceited city chaps who 
go to the office in the morning by the same streets and back every night 
in the year tell each other what they might have done if they hadn’t 
married—the beasts! Ask us sons of Hagar out here in this unsexed 
wilderness what it means to be married toa woman. We know, you bet! 
Hellsfire, we know! It’s more of a wonder to me that I am allowed to 
listen to whispered revelations from one woman’s lips—and all 
that——” 

“ Dam’ you, Birch, quiet down.” 
“ Guess I better had.” 

“ Shall we have a hand of crib?” 
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“ Let’s try a snack of smoke outdoors first.” 

There was still a dusky splash of red in the sky beyond the sve 
hills, and the faintest pallor above. The evening air was soft and 
sweet, and tobacco was as fragrant as tropical islands. 

“T feel so red-blooded and generally alive,” said Hagan, “that I 
believe I could squeeze water out of a silver dollar. A man is an awful 
animal when he is as fit as we are.” 

“T’d like a dog-fight—for mine—forty-five pound terriers, bred in 
the purple for the pit—and all that. Next to Porto Rican gamecocks 
they’d furnish entertainment worth watching.” 

“ By the way, Nookie says we'll have a fight to-morrow.” 

“ Blessed lot of good it will do us.” 

“Say, Birch,” Hagan whispered, “we’ve been mighty good and 
square. Suppliie we should get lost in the excitement when the next 
fight opens and slide down into the stoke-hole and see just how this 
new brand of fighter shovels hell.” : 

“Sh-sh-h! The very corn-fields have ears.” 

“Now listen to that,” said Hagan suddenly. “The gang is sure 
moonstruck some to-night. Listen to that ungodly little Bunny per- 


son singing :” 


“¢There is an island fair, set in an eastern sea; 
There is a maid keeping her tryst with me, 
In the shade of the palm, with a lover’s delight, 
Where it’s always the golden day or the silvery night— 
. My star will be shining, love, 
For you in the moonlight calm, 
So be waiting for me by the eastern sea 
In the shade of the shelt’ring palm.’ ” 


“Don’t tell me that little sunspotter can’t sing,” Birch whispered 
huskily. “ That’s just the point—her star will be shining.” 

Hagan did not answer. He was staring off to the southward at a 
white, low-hanging twinkler. It seemed to be leaning down over the 
spent fortress. Hagan wondered if she could see it through the smoke, 
and he commanded that star quite gravely, as one vows to call another 
to the carpet upon failure, to look after his little girl. 

“ Nookie’s abroad again,” Birch announced. “Wonder what he’s 
up to now?” 

“Gentlema—my dear frien’s,” spoke up the apparently guileless 
Major, “our Gen’ral express himself prepare to greet your illustrious 
peersonages—one and every one—in his quarters at once. Would you 


be deigned to follow my poor leadership ?” 
“Holy Father,” was heard the voice of Still Bill Hill, “ where is 


my dress-suit? My kingdom for a dress-suit.” 
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| 
‘Such an honor does not increase our chances for seeing the next 

battle at close range,” whispered Hagan. 

| Major Inuki led them through the darkness past innumerable 
| battalions, until on a rising trail the sentries became as thick as the 
fireflies. After a twenty-minute walk they reached the summit of a 

| 
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commanding hill. At the entrance of a large tent paper lanterns 
were hung, and below in the light Kunitoi’s staff was gathered. Intro- 
ductions endured for several minutes; then an inspired hush dominated 
all. The flap of the tent was drawn aside, and a small, gray-haired 
man with a star on his shoulder emerged stiffly. His eyes were bent 
towards the turf and he stood motionless beneath the lanterns for 
several seconds. 

“ General Kunitoi,” spoke Inuki in a lew. voice. 

The General raised his eyes for just an instant, great, tired, burn- 
ing, black eyes, bowed slightly, then backed into the tent. 

_ Some men are proof against women,” Birch said on the way back. 
“ That little firebrand has commanded his wife and family not to write 
to him from Japan lest their letters distract his attention from the 
work at hand.” 

ZZ “ And he sent ten thousand men down to certain death at Kanshan,” 
observed Benton Day in an awed tone. 

“T wonder if God has the dignity of Kunitoi?” Still Bill Hill saw 
fit to remark. 


VIII. 
Back to the savage joy again, 
Back to the hunger and pain; 
Back to the fame 
Of the fighting game,— 
Another howling campaign! 


Just before Hagan awoke the next morning he dreamed that it was 
the dawning of the Fourth; that he was a little chap again and should 
be out with the boys adding to the racket. When he opened his eyes 
Birch was sitting erect in his bunk, and the sound of distant batteries 
reached his ears in the cool gray light. 

“ Liaoyang is on,” said Birch in a low tone, “and if that firing is 
| directly in front of the city, we’re hung up thirty miles to the east.” 

| 


“ My nose is cold,” said Hagan, yawning. “ Do you think we are as 
far away as that from the racket?” 

“asily. There’s no wind. Say, Hagan, perhaps when your nose 
heats up a bit you may tell me what our uncanny little friend Kunitoi 
is out after this trip. Ill bet the outer world, to say nothing of the 
Russians, has lost us entirely. Evidently we’re not to take part in the 
main action.” 
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“T’ve an idea,” said Hagan. “ Kunitoi and his seventy thousand 
are lost, of course, on purpose. I can hear the London experts howling, 
‘Where is Kunitoi and his lost army? Now, listen, Birch. Field- 
Marshal Oyama has opened up the pot in front of Liaoyang. We're 
thirty miles to the east. It is plain that Oyama did not send Kunitoi 
and the flower of his Japanese force off here to smoke a pipe in the 
mountains. Kunitoi is working a coup—a flanking movement—or I’m 
wrong, as usual. It looks fo me as if we’d cross the Taitse to-day on 
pontoons and sneak in behind Liaoyang, making a stab at the Russian 
railroad and communications, while Oyama and Kuropatkin are locking 
horns below the city.” 

“You ought to do all your work before breakfast,” Birch observed. 
“You have revealed almost human intelligence; and say, keep your 
nose cold for the good of the States.” 

That night the correspondents camped within a mile of Kunitoi’s 
headquarters on the north bank of the Taitse River. By the grace of 
a corps of insignificant-looking engineers, busy little brown chaps, 
seventy thousand men had conquered a deep, rushing river, and there 
was not a wet foot in the command. The booming of far-off cannon had 
endured throughout the day, and now in the twilight the jerky winds 
from the west were pungent with smoke. 

Wher Kunitoi moved the next day it was not westward towards the 
city and the railway, but straight northward into the wilderness. 
Shortly after noon the command halted, and apparently the day’s work 
was done. So far as the correspondents were able to learn, Kunitoi had 
not poked a single outpost of the great Russian antenne stretched 
behind the city. 

“Whatever our little friend is doing, it is devilishly dangerous 
work,” said Hagan as they unpacked. “ We’re locked tight in the 
Russian holdings this very minute. If Kuropatkin knew, and he-must 
suspect, he could drive a column from the city back yonder to Kunitoi’s 
pontoons and cut us off.” 

“ Outflank the flanker—and all that?” suggested Birch. 

“Say, wouldn’t it be interesting,” Hagan added, “to be decimated 
out here in these naked hills, to be rained upon by doughfaced Siberian 
infantry and have our veins opened by Cossack lances?” 

“No such good luck,” called Still Bill Hill. 

“Don’t you think for a moment that Oyama isn’t giving the 
Russian front all that it can do,” Birch observed. “ Kuropatkin is out- 
numbered as it is, and he can’t spare a column big enough to wallop 
' .Kunitoi. Don’t take liberties with your public, Hagan. When one 
calls the turn, it’s time to keep quiet.” 

Throughout a long, brilliant afternoon, hazy as Indian Summer 
from the smoke of distant battle-lines, Kunitoi loitered, as if he had 
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nothing in the world to do but chase butterflies. At dusk, however, he 
suddenly awoke and launched his thousands straight into the disk of 
maroon which marked the sunset. 

“Birch,” said Hagan as they rode side-by-side through the dark- 
ness, “ to-morrow morning Brother Mars will turn loose upon us a lake 
or two of living cinders. We shall have ripe fruit for war-tales, and 
we must get lively as two nice, warm fleas, vanish from the eyes of the 
busy Nookie-san, and saunter forward to see the Cossacks charge— 
shake this blessed bunch for a spell and no offence.” 

“It’s a new thought, dear.. Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

An hour after midnight there were a few scattered shots far ahead, 
assuring the correspondents that Kunitoi had at last stepped upon one 
of the far-flung Russian feelers, and that the shock of it would be 
borne to Kuropatkin’s headquarters as swiftly as a nerve system could 
carry it. 


“. . . We were standing together in the hall-way of Mrs. Vencion’s 
that last night in Port Arthur,” Hagan was whispering a little later. 
“Her hands were icy cold and her eyes were closed. Her face was as 
white as moonlight. You see, Birch, I had already told her my little 
story, but I didn’t ask anything—didn’t dare! It was enough to me 
that she listened and that I wasn’t butting in on another man’s pre- 
serves. You see, I had told my tale, and I could go to work then. All 
evening old Togo had roared at the harbor entrance. It was a wonder- 
ful night, but I shall never forget how she looked when I went away.” 

“ How did she look when you went away?” Birch asked. 

“Her hands were so cold, you know, and her eyelids drooped. 
There was no red in her lips and she seemed ready to fall——” 

“ You left her like that?” 

“T didn’t want to distress her further-——” 

“Did you not know that was the psychic moment, that might have 
left her withering in a flame for your return?” 

“ She seemed ill——” 

“Til! Oh Hagan, dear old Hagan, your woman-winning equipment 
is ancient machinery. Of course she was ill. You were leaving her 
alone in Gehenna. You—you old war-dog—were exhilarated by the 
racket of that torpedo-attack, but can’t you imagine how a sensitive 
woman would feel, hearing that thunder for the first time—and on the 


eve of your going away? She needed you then, Hagan. She was 


afraid. She wanted you to ride down her objections and carry her 
away.” 

Birch waited for his companion to reply, but the other did not. 
The World-News man became remorseful, impatient towards himself 
for speaking so unreservedly. 
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“ But then I’m more apt to be all wrong than not,” he offered after 
a long pause. 

“It is beginning to get light,” Hagan said unsteadily. “We must 
be near the railroad. It’s time for us to shake Nookie-san. I'll bet 
Kuropatkin is rushing an army corps this very minute—up from the 
city to break our point.” 


Kunitoi’s famous flanking movement, comprising a dash at the 
Russian communications ten miles behind Liaoyang while the battle 
was in progress, is intimate knowledge now to followers of wars. The 
Cossack leader, Sladenkampff, held the position, known as the Coal- 
fields, at which Kunitoi was aimed. Kuropatkin was successfully 
resisting the enemy below, and when apprised by his scouts that Ku- 
nitoi was attempting to flank him, he ordered Sladenkampft to hold 
the Coalfields at all costs. 

At the same time Kuropatkin dispatched Borloff with four divisions 
of raw Siberian infantry to the support of the Cossacks. Borloff 
ranked Sladenkampff, wherein lay the cause of the Russian failure. 
The infantry General, with his untried Siberians, filed into the Coal- 
fields at dawn. The Cossack chief had been in the position a number 
of days and knew it well. He believed that he was about to lead in a 
splendid repulse of the enemy, and when Borloff announced that he was 
in command, and ordered Sladenkampff out to hold the enemy until 
his Siberians could get into position the Cossack sulked—refused to 
obey. In truth, it was hard to have his magnificent cavalry used as a 
buffer for worthless reserves, but Sladenkampff’s act, from a military 
standpoint, is beyond the pale of forgiveness. 

And now Kuropatkin was sending a stream of couriers and tele- 
grams to Borloff, commanding him to hold the Coalfields at any 
price. The Russian Commander-in-Chief had called his reserves into 
the trenches before the city, and had conceived the idea of cutting off 
Kunitoi, outflanking the flanker. The key to Kuropatkin’s position was 
the Coalfields, which guarded the railway and communications, the 
very point at which Kunitoi was aiming. Division after division was 
rushed back to reinforce Borloff. 

The latter a second time commanded Sladenkampff to go out and 
meet the enemy—shrieked that his infantry was slipping, unprepared, 
and could not hold without help. Again the Cossack refused, and 
Kunitoi bored in as the day gained headway. 

Meanwhile Birch and Hagan, who had lost Inuki, were sifting down 
to Kunitoi’s van. They watched the Japanese spread out to meet the 
expanding lines of the Russians, and later became intensely absorbed 
when the two great forces leaped — with crushing din in the 
glow of morning. 
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“ Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof— 
I have told the naked stars the grief of man. 
Let the trumpets snare the foeman to the proof— 
I have known Defeat and mocked it as we ran. 
- But the word, the word is mine, when the order moves the line 
“And the lean locked ranks go roaring down to die.” 
“ Song of the Banjo.” 


Kunitol’s purpose is simple. If-he can force his way through 
Borloff he will compel Kuropatkin to withdraw from Liaoyang and 
below to protect the railway, thus winning the battle and the city for 
Oyama. There is a foot-ball parallel: Kunitoi, a Japanese half-back, 
has cleared the lines and is making for the Russian goal, which is the 
railroad. Borloff, the Russian full-back, alone stands between the 
runner and the prize. Can he stop Kunitoi with Sladenkampff sulk- 
ing? 

“ Hagan, I say, Hagan,” Birch muttered excitedly, “the Russians 
lose Liaoyang if Kunitoi isn’t stopped in ten minutes!” 

“Something is wrong over yonder,” Hagan replied, staring ahead 
through his field-glass. “They don’t seem to be ready. ici fa not 
getting down to work in time.” 


The Russian fire from the Coalfields was wild and ragged, lacking 7 


the essential principles of confidence and reserve strength. The 
Americans were fascinated by the advance.of the Japanese front- 
rankers. Keen, intrepid, cheerful, the Brownies met a nerve-racking 
fire, slow in results but fearful to face, each soldier clutching at his 
portion of the imperial blessing and warmly content to fall under the 
eyes of the samurai spirits watching from the clouds. 

The Japanese van was made up of symmetrical sets of skirmish- 
lines, flung far to the north and south. Hagan and Birch, in the rear 
of the van, began to see field-work on a grand scale with all its conquer- 
ing realism. Already they were forced to lead their ponies in and out 
among the fallen; and already the Russian steel swarmed about their 
ears. 

“Oh ye of mighty faith!’ Hagan exclaimed, looking down at the 
wounded of the Island Empire, who groaned not, but ne at the 
morning sun with fanatical eyes. 

“T proclaim them——” Birch began unsteadily. 

“Your pipe —_ light better if you put some tobacco in it—in 
the bowl, you know,” said Hagan, with a low laugh. “If I have 
counted correctly, you will find eighteen burnt matches in your coat 
pocket. What are you saving them for—kindling ?” 

“ Well, you know, I never could feel comfortable under fire,” Birch 
said jerkily. “It’s like curing bees with rheumatism—— 
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“ What were you about to proclaim?” Hagan inquired cheerfully. 
He was sagansedge! cold in action. 

“ That we’re following the greatest infantry on earth—and shut up! 
. . « This is a test of dough-boys. It’s easier to charge down a precipice 
then to walk into slow poison like this. But the Russians are wrong. 
We should all be dead by this time, if they’re going ‘to hold.” 

“Seems so—doesn’t it? We're getting pretty close to the rail- 
road.” 

“Did you ever put your ear to the ground during a battle, 
Hagan?” Birch asked wistfully. .“ It sounds awfully funny—funnier 
than sea-shells. Guess I'll try it.” 

“Let's get a little further forward. ‘There'll be excitement 
presently.” 

“ Ex-excitement! I suppose this is a sedative. Lie down, you bald- 
headed fatalist—lie down, or you'll never go to claim the prize at 
Port Arthur.” 

“T don’t dare to. Look at your boot. It’s dangerous below. The 
ricochets hug the turf.” 

The sole of Birch’s right boot had been “es by a rifle-ball. 

“ Besides, I see cavalry ahead,” Hagan exclaimed. “Good God, 
they’re going to rush horses against Kunitoi’s point! Bloom up, Birch! 
Here’s where we see the most nervous of the yellow smite the most 
nerveless of the white—on horses!” _ 

“ Bet your nose is cold. You couldn’t swing sentences like that if 
it wasn’t. I’m warming up a little. Enthuse some more.” 

. . . When Sladenkampff refused a second time to help Borloff’s 
cause in the Coalfields the latter dispatched a message to Kuropatkin 
saying that he could not hold the position. Almost at the same moment 
he received a telegram from the Commander-in-Chief to the effect that 
ample reinforcements were on the way to the Coalfields and for him 
to hold the position until they came with the grip of death. 

“If you fatl, I lose the city and am laid open in retreat. Hold the 
Coalfields and I’ll hold Liaoyang and outflank Kunitoi!” the message 
ended. 

Borloff galloped towards Sladenkampff waving the message in his 
hand. The Cossack, with a sneer on his lips, was watching the disorder 
sweep over Borloff’s command like some dreadful contagion, until the 
whole force of Siberians was changed into a deluge tossing back 
towards the railway. 

“ Read that, you traitor, and reply at your court-martial!” Borloff 
gasped, thrusting the paper before the face of the Cossack leader. 

The message whipped the sullen torpor from Sladenkampff’s brain. 

“ Did you answer?” he yelled, leaping into the saddle. 

“T have wired him that I could not hold!” 
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“Wire again that you can!” shouted the Cossack leader, spurring. 
off. “Tl stop Kunitoi !” 

An instant later the cavalry squadrons, thrilling under Sladen- 
kampff’s roar, plunged through the broken ranks of infantry out 
towards the flanker, Kunitoi. . . . The Americans did not learn of 
this drama until long afterwards, but over the heads of Kunitoi’s van 
they watched the cumulative intensity of its unfolding with fervid 
interest. 

_ «+. With his field-glass Hagan discerned the Cossacks as they 
charged through the wreckage of the foot-soldiers. “Good fellows,” he 
muttered in an awed tone, “they are going out to be murdered to put 
red blood into that rotten infantry.” 

_ The face of Birch was colorless. He did not answer. The sound 
of bullets in the air was like the winging of a passing plague of locusts. 
Often the Americans huddled together to allow a gasping battalion to 
leap past them towards the front. As far as they could see behind, 
Kunitoi was breaking his.command into fragments and rolling them 
forward as swells of the sea. The Japanese front-rankers dropped to 
their knees to fire; then dashed forward a little way to repeat—all with 
inhuman precision. In a mile-long dust-cloud Sladekampff’s cavalry 
thundered forward like a tornado. 

Already the Cossacks had swept into the zone of Kunitoi’s fire—a 
thick, steady, annihilating current of steel. Hagan, hearing Birch 
gasp, turned his head. The World-News man was staring into the 
heart of the Cossack charge, his fears forgotten, fascinated unto mad- 
ness. The earth roared with hooves, and the air was rent with guns. 
On came the cavalry until it reached Kunitoi’s point and halted it; 
but upon the Cossacks from the countless Japanese skirmish-lines were 
hurled waves of flying metal—waves that dashed over the Russian 
horsemen as the sundered seas rushed together upon the enemies of the 
Children of Israel. 

“It’s like a biograph,” Birch mumbled. 

’ ,.. And here is a bit of history of Sladenkampff’s charge: 

“This means extermination, General,” growled one of the Russian 
colonels riding with the Cossack leader as they struck Kunitoi’s point. 
The choking cries of the hard-hit troopers were in their ears and the 
thud of stricken horses borne to the ringing turf. 

“Tt means the stopping of Kunitoi,” was Sladenkampff’s angry 
answer. Unharmed in the midst of his shattered staff, he perceived that 
he had halted the point. A skeleton of his squadrons rallied to his 
voice and rode down the fragments of the Japanese van. 

Kunitoi had stopped, indeed—stopped to thrust an impediment 
aside. His halted lines fired into the dust-clots ahead and found flesh. 

“ Hold them where they are!” Sladenkampff roared above the rip- 
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ping carbines. He was still unscratched, although his men were so 
thick upon the ground that his mount could not leap them all. 

“They are killing our command, sir,” spoke a young Captain, the 
single survivor of the staff. 

“Hold them where they are!” Sladenkampff yelled again. 

Ten seconds later the young Captain ordered a retreat to the Coal- 
fields, and he was supporting in the saddle the limp body of the Cos- 
sack leader. 

. Kunitoi arose from his knees. The command of Sladenkampff 
ley i in the settling dust upon the trampled plain—save the distant hand- 
ful now galloping back into the Coalfields. There was a lull in the 
firing, and the Red Cross was gathering in the sheaves of wounded. 
Kunitoi fastened a new point to his plough and pushed forward to 
strike the railway. 

“T’m having a good time up to now,” Birch confided. 

“ God has been very good to us this day,” Hagan replied. “ We've 
‘read the fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel.’ Sometime I 
shall go to Europe, make a pilgrimage to the tomb of that Cossack 
leader, put a posy there, and worship awhile.” 

“ We'll both go, Hagan, and take the ladies.” 

‘* She may have found her hero in the fortress——” 

“ Have a sup of brandy,” Birch offered, waiving the matter. 

The vessel was whipped from Hagan’s hand and his pony fell with a 
snort. Birch dropped to his knees and dragged the other to the ground, 
for the air was seething with bullets again, and the Russian position 
was veiled in the smoke of a volley. 

“T arise to state that was the real thing,” Hagan stammered in a 
queer tone. 

“You arise to state nothing. You stay down here with me. 
The Russ infantry has reorganized and got our range. Praise the Lord 
of Hosts, you’re alive. Iam. Oh, this is awful! There goes my pony 
down. Here’s where I dig a subterranean passage.” ; 

“Do you notice how it came about?” Hagan questioned in a 
strangely high-pitched voice. “That Cossack charge did it. The 
infantry is making a real stand now. This is going to degenerate into 
a battle.” 

A regiment was piling over them. Birch was surprised that his 
companion did not try to go forward. He dropped Hagan’s arm to 
release the agony of his kicking pony with a pistol. A Japanese officer 
paused above the Americans long enough to order them back out of the 
way. Kunitoi’s front was throwing up little mounds and firing from 
behind them. The Russian fire was a steady, withering blast now. 
Sladenkampff’s splendid example and the heavy reinforcements had set _ 
Borlo® right. 
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“One can tell the dead from the way they lie,” Hagan muttered. 
“They lie crosswise and spoil the symmetry.” 

Birch was jerking the saddle-bags from beneath his fallen pony. 
“Come on,” he said. “ We’ve got to go back. Say, what is the matter 
with you, Hagan?” 

“To judge by the feel, I have stopped a base-burner with my left 
shoulder, but I guess it was only a rifle-ball,” he answered shakily. 

Birch, carrying both saddle-bags and supporting Hagan, fought his — 
way back against Kunitoi’s battalions plunging forward. The intensity 
of the Russian fire showed that the Coalfields had been reinforced both 
in nerve and numbers. The day wore on until noon stifled both armies, 
but the Japanese were still held from the railway. Birch turned often 
to watch the conflict seething behind. Although he had made his way 
towards the rear for two hours, the dead and wounded were still with 
him, nor was he yet quite out of the Russian range. 

“T want to see Kunitoi at work,” Hagan whimpered. “Can’t we 
pass headquarters on the way back? I’d like to see if he keeps his 
dignity.” 

“Do you still feel as if you could walk?” Birch asked anxiously. 
“Tf you can’t, I'll give you a lift. You're a lean devil and light in spite 
of your high gear.” 

“Hell! I can walk until the cows come home—‘ Brindle, Ebony, 
Speckle, and Bess—shaking their horns in the evening wind.’ I’m 
feeling better every minute. That first-aid bandage and the canteen 
delivered the goods. I’d like to see Kunitoi, though.” 

“ Headquarters is just ahead. I can see the flag,” Birch encouraged. 

“Tt’s half the story to get a look at Kunitoi when he’s killing off 
his command.” 

“You stick to an idea like a drunken man. There’s Kunitoi © 
yonder.” 

At the head of a big reserve force and surrounded by a few mem- 
bers of his staff stood the little, gray-haired man. He glanced at the 
despatches thrust into his hands, muttered replies, and handed back 
the papers. His head was bared and bowed, his dignity immovable. 
When he lifted his arm to accentuate some order, the reeling Hagan 
caught the attitude and was reminded of benedictions long since heard. 

Even as they passed by, a message was thrust into the hands of 
Kunitoi which changed the whole tide of affairs. His staff rushed a 
series of orders forward. At that instant Major Inuki pounced upon 
the Americans and, unintelligible from excitement, led them back to- 
wards‘ the camp of the foreigners. 

“I wonder what has happened? Kunitoi seems to be leaving the 
field !” Birch exclaimed, looking backward. 

“The Russians must have quit Liaoyang,” mumbled Hagan. 
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- What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon or set of sun, 
Hand of man or kiss of woman?” 
* Dirge for a Soldier.” 


Kuniror’s flanking movement won the battle. Why he withdrew 
from the field shortly after noon, and the import of the trenchant 
message which the flanker opened under the eyes of Birch and Hagan, 
were shortly explained. The message was from Oyama and announced 
that the flanking movement was entirely successful; that the Japanese 
had won the battle below and were entering the city. Kunitoi’s 
services therefore were necessary no longer in the vicinity of the 
Coalfields. Borloff’s despatch to Kuropatkin stating that he could 
not hold in consequence of Sladenkampff’s refusal to charge the 
enemy had pulled the entire Russian force back from the city to save 
the railroad. The fact that Sladenkampff crucified his command 
to save Borloff afterwards ‘could not recall that tragic message of 
failure. 

Birch and Hagan were sitting upon the veranda of the Sea-View 
Hotel in Chefu. Hagan’s shoulder wound had made ‘it necessary for 
himself and possible for Birch to leave the field. They had tarried 
for a few days at Newchwang, the Japanese base, and then had 
slipped quietly from the war-zone to file their stories on an un- 
restricted cable. Not only had they watched the head and front of 
Kunitoi’s flanking movement, but had turned in the first great accounts 
of the whole battle, unhampered by censorship. 

The work was done. For the thousands of words cabled each had 
received but one word in reply,—“ Congratulations,”—yet they were 
content. The Sea-View Hotel was by no means as noble as its name, 
but moonlight and champagne are the same the world over and the 
sea rumbled reminiscently at their feet. Even Chefu was powerless 
to defile their view of the world that night. 

“Well,” Birch sighed luxuriously, “we’ve done our little wad of 
work, so we'll have to figure soon about getting back into the field. 
There'll be another fight below Mukden pouty or up at Tie Pass.” 

Hagan did not answer. 

“T was just figuring on sending an order for another bottle of 
wine,” Birch remarked, “but perhaps I’d better get a table for you 
to crawl under if you’re already beyond speech.” 

“Order it—the wine, I mean,” said Hagan at length. “I was 
busy wondering ‘how you’d take it. The fact is, I’ve got a date before 
I attempt to reach the field again.” 

Eh 
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“ Order it,” said Hagan. 

“Now perhaps you'll get the inevitable out of your system,” 
Birch urged, when the China boy had come and gone. 

“It’s just this. If we go back to the field we'll be bottled up for 
three months longer—until snow flies. We've got off one great story, 
and there’s another seventy-nine miles away.” 

“Good story for the society editor,” sniffed Birch. “I can see it 
in print already. ‘Newspaper Nuptials—Famous War-Correspon- 
dents Wed in Doomed Fo 

“No, Birch, but the great story of the year—the story of Port 
Arthur’s insides. That’s what the world wants to know about. As 
for the lady,” Hagan hesitated, “I hope to hear that she lives” 

* How do you expect to get this great story?” 

“Junk it across—make a landing on Pigeon Bay. A merchant 
here told me to-day that all kinds of junks run the blockade. We can 
do it, or at least be captured by Togo and see the blockade. There’s 
a story there.” | 

“ And when we land on Pigeon Bay ?” 

* Russian outposts will carry us up into the city. The chances 
are that we shall not be allowed to remain, but we at least shall pass 
through the city which the world wants to know about. Nobody 
knows the inside of a whale better than Jonah. Suppose we are 
spewed out after three days? We can’t lose on the story end.” 

“ How are we to get a junk?” » 

“By paying money—Mexican 

“Would you go alone?” 

_ “My dear old side-kicker, I’m afraid I would, but I’m hoping I 
won’t have to. I must know that she lives. The rest is newspaper 
enterprise.” 

“But your shoulder is in vicious shape. It doesn’t heal. You're 
living on nerves and I’ll bet you have fever this very minute.” 

“Sea air won’t hurt and to know that she lives will set me straight, 
See me through, Birch. We've struck twelve so far at home and 
we'll do it again. Come along across the Yellow Sea—eh Jak 

“Feel if your nose is cold.” 

Hagan laughed. 

“Yes? It’s a good omen. I shall never forsake Mr. Micawhber,” 
said Birch, grappling the hand that reached for his. 

. The serious business was at hand. It was the second night 
at sea and the weather had been consistently fine. Moonlight | had 
helped them so far in dimming and shortening the range of Togo’s 
searchlights, but now -they were ten miles off the tip of the Peninsula, 
waiting to run in shore through Togo’s patrol of torpedo destroyers in 
the black hour between the set of the moon and the rise of the sun. 
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“These Chinos of ours know their business,” Birch declared. 
“T’ve managed to extract from them that we’re not to land in Pigeon 
Bay after all. The Japanese took Takasakiyama Hill, which com- 
mands the Pigeon, two weeks ago. Louisa Bay was gobbled up long 
since. We're to slip in the mouth of a little river just around the 
tip of the Peninsula, literally under the nose of the Yungphuban 
land and sea forts. The Russians are watching for contraband there.” 

“But if one of Togo’s destroyers would land on us about now, we 
wouldn’t look very masterful—a pair of Americans sitting here in the 
stern-sheets of a Chinese blockade-runner,” Hagan remarked with an 
attempt to laugh. 

Croaking from Hagan was unnatural. With a sudden movement 
Birch drew his hand over the other’s temples and cheeks. “ You’re 
burning up,” he said gravely. 

“Tt’s funny,” said Hagan, “how a little weakness tells on one’s 
voice. When I talk it sounds to me like a sick baby, but I’ll be all 
right presently. We can’t lose, you know, if the lady is alive.” 

Birch did not answer at once, but when he spoke it was low and 
vehemently. “ Dam’ the stories, Hagan,” he said. “It’s me, Birch, 
your bunkie, that’s worrying now. We've always done our work, and 
by the grace of the Supreme Intelligence we shall always do it— 
right until the last. Togo’s destroyers aren’t worrying me. It’s you, 
you old ten-spot. You’re burning up. A nerve like yours is a godly 
hing, but when it breaks you’ll die. We’ve hiked together over too 
many rank and rotten trails for you to go out now.” 

“What's a little fever, Birch? What’s a little fever? .. . By the 
way, do you notice that we’re running the blockade? We'll soon be 
gathered at the river. The fact is, Birch—we’ve made Port Arthur.” 

The prime hope of the last fifty hours roanenen to Birch as of 
little consequence now. 

“What do I care about making Port Arthur. Pretty soon you'll 
crumble and there’ll be . mess in the Russian camp and the girl will 
hear of it—and give up.” 

“ You'll have to forgive the freaks of my voice, Birch,” Hagan said, 
lifting his head. “I can’t help them, you know, but I won’t give 
way. After I’m all in I can live for hours—a ey on the grit of 
a friend! I won’t let go, old pal.” 

“That’s just it—you are riding on nerves—and all that!” 

Two things happened as Birch spoke. A searchlight craned out 
from Yungphuban, held them in closest scrutiny, and even as the vivid 
light pointed out the spars, rigging, decks, and calling of the junk, 
one of Togo’s blockaders turned loose a shot. ~ 

The shell flew. wide. Instantly the operator i in Yungphuban turned 
off his ray, recognizing a blockade-runner in the junk. Togo’s craft 
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that fired had been a moment late. The Chinese steered their junk 
into the river-mouth and dropped sails and anchor at the command of 
a Russian sentry. 

“ Believe me, I won’t crumble,” Hagan said strangely. “I won’t 
be a mess on your hands. All we’ve got to do is to answer questions 
now. Thanks—thanks, I think I can walk alone.” 

Birch mouthed a man’s oath and gripped the other’s arm more 
firmly as they stepped ashore under Russian rifles. 


XI. 
Thou little giant with thy monster foes— 


Fresh-daubed with all bright hues the limner knows, 
And other pigments from the rainbow’s hoard. 


THEY were led through a wonderland. Leaping lights carved the 
earth and the heavens, obliterating the stars of morning, revealing 
the serried faces of the hills and the steel-ribbed fronts of granite 
forts. It was not easy to believe that this was the city so tensely 
beleaguered. As the dawn grew—umilitary engineering could not stop 
that—the two Americans saw Russian soldiers on sentry duty along 
the military road, and trains of Chinese coolies carrying ammunition 
from the arsenals to the outlying land and sea fortifications which 
crowned the dim hills. This was the reeking red splash upon the 
map of all the world—and it was silent. 

_A clock struck five, and a cock crowed imperiously to the expand- 
ing day from the midst of a group of Chinese huts which cluttered 
the slope at the right of the road. To Birch and Hagan, vaguely 
expectant of trenches running red and clogged with dead, there was 
a shock in these commonplaces, and to find that the eyes of the 
soldiers were not red-rimmed, crazed from pain and fatigue. Across 
the hills from the new city was borne the Russian reveille from some 
cheerful trumpeter in the morning calm. 

“Where is the famine and the fever that wasteth by noon-day ?” 
Hagan demanded. “ Where are the dead and the trenches and stenches 
thereof ?” 

Birch did not answer, but neid fast to the other’s arm. 

After an hour’s walk they were led into the new Russian city and 
traversed the harbor road which Hagan had haunted throughout one’ 
winter’s day. His haggard eyes, as they passed the offices of the 
Fay-Cook Company, stared with terrible earnestness through the 
cracked and smoke-begrimed windows, fixing themselves finally upon 
a cardboard sign tacked to the front-door, bearing the single word— 
“ CLOSED.” 


Thy trail is vivid as a color-board, , 
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A battleship in the harbor was listed far to her port side; an 
ugly black scar defaced her prow, and men clung to the web-like — 
frame about the wound. Early sunlight paled the flaming forges at 
the edge of the land, but the anvils rung high. Birch saw these things, 
‘but the eyes of Hagan had left the sign and darted far down the 
street towards a low brick house, the entrance of which was just 
visible behind a detachment of infantry. This was Mrs. Vencion’s. 

“Tt can’t be much farther, Hagan. You'll get a place to lie down 
soon,” Birch whispered. 

“Don’t have me lie down,” the sick man jerked. i in sudden fright. 
“T’m not ready to lie down.” 

The infantry sergeant and two privates who had accompanied them 
from the river now halted the Americans and turned them into the 
carriage-entrance of an imposing stone building used for headquarters. 
Birch and Hagan were stripped of all belongings and locked in a rear 
room. The apartment was much like the office of a livery-stable. 
There was a cavalry smell in the air-and a profusion of whips, blankets, 
and fine harness scattered about. When alone, Birch spread a blanket 
upon the’ floor and bade Hagan lie down. 

“But, really, I mustn’t,” Hagan declared vaguely. “Tell them 
that we must go on—that we will stop at Mrs. Vencion’s.” 

Birch gulped at the truth. The fever had at last won the battle 
against his companion’s faculties. Here was an adventure in which 
both heads were needed, and for a while the World-News man allowed 
the loneliness and the foreboding aspect of the present to control his 
mind. After defying the wishes and warnings of a nation, they had 
thrust themselves upon this nation’s mercy. Birch missed his friend’s 
advice; the other’s ease of manipulating a situation and extracting 
the best results therefrom; he missed Hagan’s peerless nerve. In 
acknowledging how necessary the other’s wit, tact, and courage had 
become to him in a tight place, Birch grew in anger towards himself 
that it was so; pricked up his shoulders and set about generating a 
self-reliance that would grapple the tentacles of the occasion as they 
reached for him. Incidentally he caught Hagan by the shoulders and 
doubled him over upon the blanket, saying gently: 

“Many and many a time I’ve left it all to you, old pal. Now 
you’ve got to trust me. I’ll take care of you. Lie down.” 

Hagan muttered unintelligibly. 

“There now. Do as I say. I'll manage this outbreak for two. 
Don’t you dare to stiffen those long-geared knees. Get limber. You're 
my guest. That’s the way. Leave it all to me and you'll wear a 
boiled shirt—and all that—at the Press Club one of these days.” 

The day passed somehow. A scanty supply of food and water 
and an abundant quantity of cigarettes were shoved in the door. 
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Birch’s body was wet and prickly from the stifling heat, but his brain — 
was in the chill of the zero weather of despair. He paced the apart- 
ment for hours, glancing continually at the face of his friend, now 
swollen and inflamed. He could have stared into the teeth of any 
finish, he thought, if Hagan had only been by with his satisfying - 
gameness of head and hand. It palsied him, in spite of his best 
resolves, to see his stalwart friend lying there unattended and con- 
suming in the greed of fever. His worst conjecture as to their fate at 
the hands of the Russians was less appalling than this. 

As a matter of fact, the fear of encountering personal violence 
was merely nominal. Their captors were white men; and their cre- 
dentials, of which they had been relieved, were of exceptional char- 
acter. Their passports had been viséd by the Russian Ambassador at 
Washington, and the personal | in their possession were from 
men whose names were perched high in America’s roll of honor. In- 
deed, the full, round signature of the President was attached to one of 
Hagan’s documents. These would to a degree palliate their audacity. 

- “We may not be allowed to stay,” Hagan broke out in mid- 

afternoon. “They may send us back, but we must manage to take 
her with us. We must not let her die in the fortress. That would 
be most asinine. When all is said and done she must go back with us. 
Tell her that Nash wants it.” 
_ Birch coddled and quieted, even as he realized Hagan’s inner pur- 
pose in venturing to Port Arthur. He smiled grimly, as many a man 
has done, at the insolent power of a girl to bang in and out the 
castles of friendship, sealing certain chambers. . . . Late in the after- 
noon a battery of siege guns far to the north of the town launched 
into a deafening dialogue with certain crippling-tongued howitzers in 
the immediate hills. Hagan squirmed and his hands groped above 

“ Coming,” he muttered. 

Birch choked at this... . At dusk the doer was wneud and 
four Russian officers need. 

“We have thoroughly gone over your papers,” said a young Cap- 
tain in perfect English. “They are, of course, very satisfactory, but 
you have no business here. As you no doubt understand, you have 
greatly presumed upon our good-nature. Please sane these soldiers 
for searching you. It is a matter of form.” 

Two privates were admitted to the already crowded room and the 
prisoners were stripped. The soles of their shoes and the seams and 
lining of every garment of their clothing were examined minutely. 

“Your companion seems to be very ill,” the Russian Captain said, 
and pointing to Hagan’s bare shoulder’ he asked, “ "Where onal hei 
receive that wound?” =~ 
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“ At Liaoyang.” 

“In what capacity were you there ?” 

“ As newspaper correspondents.” 

“With the Japanese army?” the Russian questioned. He was a 
tall, handsomely built young man with fine features and especially 
fine eyes. 

Birch bowed. 

“ And why did you come here?” 

“Tn the hope that you might allow us to work in the hospitals or 
in any non-combatant capacity until the siege is over, that we may 
write the story for our papers.” 

“Why did you not stay with the Japanese ?” 

“ Because my companion, Mr. Hagan, was wounded at Liaoyang 
and we were ordered back to Newchwang. From there we proceeded 
to Chefu with the idea of coming here instead of returning to the 
field in the north. Mr. Hagan had not fully recovered from his wound 
when we left Chefu, and was overtaken with fever yesterday while we 
were at sea.” ; 

_ These questions and answers the Captain repeated in Russian for 
the benefit of his fellow-officers. There were many more questions, 
wisely, even craftily, asked, and to all Birch replied with an _ 
born of desperation. 

On departing the Captain said, “ Our hospital corps is callie over- 
worked, so that I shall hardly be able to procure a surgeon for your 
companion, but I shall bring some medicines if possible.” 

In the early evening the Russian returned, declaring that he had 
secured permission to transfer the prisoners across the street to his 
own quarters. This kindness appealed to Birch. He told the Captain 
so after the ordeal of moving was over, and Hagan, quite unconscious, 
had been placed upon a white man’s bed. 

“T thank you,” the officer said. “ My name is Patoff. I am 
one of the junior members of the headquarters’ staff. What you speak 
_ of as kindness is nothing. I have lived in your country and we all 
would delight to honor you,—believe me, the Russian soldier loves 
to entertain his friends,—save that we are hard-pressed here. Dis- 
tinguished journalists have to eat, you know. We are not allowed to 
share our crackers——” (Captain Patoff, shrugging his shoulders, © 
shed an effulgence like wine.) “You know this is a matter of na- 
tional honor, and all have determined to put aside the little amenities 
of life.” 

To Birch here was a new order of creation. He listened in mingled 
astonishment and enchantment. Hagan’s purpose in coming did not 
appear absolutely insurmountable now. . 

“You seem to love your friend,” Patoff said in a low tone... 
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“Yes, Captain. He is the best I have. I have known him long— 
through three or four wars.” 

“ Ah, I have seen my friends go up into the hills and their bodies 
burned after a battle. But I am young. A young man’s friendships 
are not knit so firmly—they say. Since I have been stationed 
here—— 

“ Captain Patoff,” Birch said suddenly, holding out his hand, “ you 
please me. I want to say, before we go any further, that I like you 
dam’ well.” 

. There was a rattle of a Cossack squad passing in the street 
below. Patoff and Birch hurried to the window. 

“ See,” the Russian said emotionally, “ that large man in the centre 
coming in from his rounds? That is General Stoessel, our comman- 
der !” 

Birch saw a huge, hunched figure on a white horse, and as the 
General reined his mount into the carriage entrance of headquarters he 
growled a few words to his men. 

“ What did he say ?” Birch asked quickly. 

“He said ‘Good-night, my children,’ to his escort, you know,” 


replied the Captain. 


Hagan, breathing heavily on his couch, gravely commanded Birch 
“to leave no wounded behind !” 


XII. 


“Then once again the glow returns; 
Again the phantom city burns; 
And down the red-hot valley, lo! 
The phantom armies marching go!” 


“ Armies in the Fire.” 

PatorF was called away in the early evening and Birch smoked by 
the open window. Ordnance boomed to the north and east, and, 
craning his head out of the window, the American perceived that the 
huge Chinese city was aflame in several quarters. The night-wind 
was heavy with smoke, but searchlights, darting upward, rived the 
powder-fog as the veil of the temple was rent. Birch felt something 
akin to sympathy for the savage passions of Nero while watching the 
burning city and the illumined chain of iron forts sweeping in an 
arc about the harbor,—grisly, mighty, repellent,—a glimpse of a 
dungeon torture-chamber by candle-ray. 

-The Captain returned late, sweating, dusty, and fagged from a 
long ride. “You will not be allowed to remain, friend Birch,” he 
announced wearily. “ You will be put aboard one of the junks that 
leave to-morrow night for Chefu. The commander has spoken. He 
would be as glad as I to entertain you, but it would be injustice to 
our cause.” 
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Birch reflected that he must make an effort at once to carry out 
Hagan’s purpose regarding the woman. He gripped Patoff’s hand, 
knowing that there was no taint of irony in the words of the other. 
The young Russian officer had graven a deep impression upon the 
mind of the World-News man. ; 

“In being so gracious you humiliate us,” he said simply. “ We 
should not be here. We deserve to be handled roughly, but we took 
the chance—a newspaper chance.” 

- The cannonading increased in volume. Birch followed the Rus- 
sian to the window. “Taikuzan and Shokuzan are active to-night,” 
the latter said. “You can see them—those two points of red fire at 
the extreme right. We let them go ten days past. It was needless 
to keep them, as they are commanded by our Keekwan forts and Riran- 
shi. The booming to the north is a téte-d-téte between the enemy’s 
Hoozan and our Rihlung forts. If they only knew how unavailing is 
their fire! Port Arthur, you know, is a fortress not made by hands!” 

“The outer world believes that it will fall,” Birch said. 

“Do not misunderstand me,” Patoff replied hastily. ‘“ What 
soldiers cannot do by assault, disease and starvation may accomplish, 
but not this year, my friend! ...If you had been with me to- 
night! I had the honor to stand upon the parapets of East Keekwan 
with our General. Our rays found that the Japanese were pressing 
their intrenchments between Shokuzan and the north battery on Keek- 
wan. General Stoessel smiled at the sight of the little brown moles. 
burrowing under our guns. He ordered the lights back and sent out 
a brigade silently to crawl upon the besieger. An hour passed and it 
was all dark in the valley—a deep, black valley filled like a crucible 
with the elements which make up the formula of death. The crucible 
was ready for the flames. The fumes from other burnings arose like a 
plague with each stirring of the wind. Man is made from unclean 
stuff. All the while across the valley from fort to fort screamed 
the red sparks of shells, as we hear them now; and all the while our 
brigade crawled in the dark across the valley towards the trench-builders 
of the enemy. At last there was a string of faint, far crashes, and 
_ we knew that the two had come together. The General, rising from 
his chair, walked to the edge of the parapet; our searchlight darted 
down in the valley, fumbled an instant, then found the enemy’s advance 
works and swept the battle-line into our eyes. Tiny moving puppets 
whose jackets were silvered by the ray impaled one another on their 
bayonets! It was like the finger of God pointing down into the utter- 
most deeps of hell, that search-light of ours, disclosing the puppets, 
bobbing, bobbing, swaying to and fro upon the dead of other battles— 
dreadful heaps, softened by the sun and swollen in the darkness.” 

Birch did not reply. Patoff shook himself free from his thoughts 
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and added in apology, “ You, who have seen so much of war must laugh 
at me for holding such impressions, but this is my first, and it is very 
new and wonderful.” 

. A little later Birch, attending Hagan, wondered how he 
shoal Seniiale the subject of the woman. Patoff suddenly spoke his 
name in a low tone. 

“Yes, Captain,” he answered, and crossed the room to the Rus- 
sian’s cot. 

“If you are through with Mr. Hagan, sit down—sit down and 
we'll talk awhile—about a girl—two girls.” 

Birch started. If the Russian made a confidant of him, the way 
would be open, indeed. “Yes,” he whispered eagerly. 

“The first lives in Moscow—across the world. One of my true 
friends here is dying from a gunshot wound. He wants to tell this 
Moscow girl that he loves her before he dies. I was hoping that when 
you reach Chefu you gees send § a cable for him—for me—to the girl. 
It is much to ask—— 

“TI wish you could feel, Captain,” Birch ge “how eagerly, 
gladly, I undertake the service.” 

“JT thank you. I shall hand you the message in . the morning.” 

“ And the other?” Birch questioned softly after a long pause. 

Patoff raised himself to his elbow, struck a match, and lit a cigar- 
ette. There was sweat upon his forehead and a sad smile about his 
lips. 

“Yes—the other,” he whispered. “She is here, but must not 
stay—a countrywoman of yours! She came before Togo’s first attack, 
and when the port was closed went quietly to work in the hospitals, 
always helpful. She might have left on the last train before we were 
cut off from Asia, but preferred to remain. I had the honor of 
assisting her in various ways because I was able to speak English. 
Believe me, she is one of the angels of the fortress! I was hurt in 
June, a trifling wound, at Dodosho, one of our outposts at the begin- 
ning of the siege. She helped to care for me. -Afterwards—weeks 
afterwards—I asked her if sometime, sometime—you may guess, friend 
Birch! I should not have aspired, but you know there is no law to the 
lover. . . . Looking straight into my eyes, and with the grace of 
a princess, she told me that she had given her heart to a man of her own 
country. 

“Ts she alive?” Birch questioned thickly. 

“Yes, alive. May God keep her so, but she must not stay here! 
That is why I tell you. The enemy’s lines are tightening; they are 
already shelling the city; water is foul and scarce; provisions are 
almost beyond price. She must not stay until the end. It is not that 
I hope to see her again, but I want to know that she is safe. She 
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must go back to Chefu with you. It is the chance I have eagerly sought. 
You see, I could not send her alone with the Chinese blockade-runners. 


But you will watch over her.” 

Patoff halted. He was breathing audibly. 

“ There is a selfish motive too,” he added, with a low laugh. “ It is 
hard to see the little gray figure coming and going when I can’t——” 
He stopped, and added whimsically, “There is a song I heard once in 
your country— 

“*Since I am not for thee, dear heart, 
Since I am not for thee— 
Then here’s a health to him alone 
Who comes to claim thee for his own! 
A health of three times three, dear heart, 
Whoever he may be, 
Since I am not for thee, dear heart— 
Since I am not for thee!’” 


he hummed blithely. “. . . Here I am running the night away, 
but I’d like to meet him. The man who won her could make an army 
follow him into the Yellow Sea.” 

“Her name?” Birch questioned. 

Patoff whispered the reply. 


“ Will she be willing to go?” 

“T shall try to make her see that it is the right way.” 

. . . Hagan called. His voice was weak, but normally pitched. A 
man’s fever ebbs and flows as the tides. Often in the cool of dawn the 
temperature wanes, and for a little time the patient faintly grips the 
passing of events. 

“Right here. What is it?” Birch said, bending over Hagan’s cot. 

“ Have you heard that she lives?” 

“ Yes, she is well.” 

“Thank you, Birch. I’m better. I’ll be up presently. It’s good— 
good to hear the guns! We won’t go away without her—will we?” 

“ Leave it all to old Birch. I’m sticking close. Take another brace 
of quinine nuggets and another little nap. I’ll call you when you are 
needed.” 

“ Yes, another little nap and—long live the queen !” 

“What did he mean?” Patoff questioned. 

‘“ He came here to learn that she lived. That is the man whom you 
were noble enough to express a desire to meet.” 

There was a slight pause; then Patoff arose. “Please turn up the 
lamp,” he said slowly. 

The Russian tiptoed to Hagan’s cot. 

“The wounded of Port Arthur will gladly spare the services of a 
surgeon to attend Mr. Hagan,” he said. 
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-“ And sometime,” said he, “ when your dreamings are through, 
You’ll look for the eyes that are looking for you, 
And you'll find them, please God, and the little house, too, 
And the joy of them both will satisfy you!” 


Tat was a wild and terrible day in the fortress, and the reek from 
the guns was blown down from the forts, baking hot. Nogi lost ten 
thousand men that day, but Panlung, the Eternal Dragon, changed 
hands, and the besiegers had a wedge new-launched—straight at the 
heart of the Russian city. That day the Japanese sun arose in the twi- 
light. Up the weltering slopes it was borne among the shadows, shoul-. 
dered high and safely upon the myriad dead; up through the smoking 
citadel to the battered staff on the parapet, where the breeze caught its 
folds—the sun flag. And the fainting survivors shouted “ banzais!” 
below. 

Patoff returned in the late afternoon, haga’, smoke-stained, aad 
hoarse from fatigue. 

“ Ah, what I have seen—what I have seen!” he exclaimed. “Can 
it be that Port Arthur holds no recording genius, as Sevastopol treas- 
ured its Tolstoi? . . . My dear friend, this is our last hour together. 
It pains me to have you go.” 

“ And the woman?” 

“She will join you at the river. It would not have been well for 
_ her to come here to-day. When I told her that you were here and that 
I would lead her to you as soon as it was dark the smile that came 
into her tired eyes and the color that warmed her wan cheeks I shall 
never forget !” 

“This is a little piker of a planet. We shall all meet again,” Birch 
faltered. 

“Come, let us eat. The orderly is bringing your belongings from 
headquarters and we are to have beef to-night—Cossack beef! Not your 
cloven-hoofed kind, but steel-shod, bridle-wise beef! And my last bot- 
tle of vodka shall be broken like the pitcher at the fountain of friend- 
ship. 

Birch’s eyes smarted ominously. When the meal was over Patoff 
arose with glass in his hand. 

“Tn all reverence to the lady,” he said. ‘“ May the seas lie restful 
for her this night! And to his health, that he may tell how he was car- 
ried down into the fire-pits of Port Arthur to the sons of his sons!” 

“To the soldiers of the fortress—I drink,” said Birch. 

Four Chinese coolies bore the cot upon which Hagan lay, still un- 
conscious. Another burden-bearer carried the belongings of the Ameri- 
cans. Birch walked with a Russian officer, who offered cigarettes at 
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intervals but spoke no English. The city was silent now, as it had been 
when they entered thirty-six hours before. After a walk of more than — 
an hour they reached the mouth of the little river and saw vaguely 
through the darkness the outline of a seagoing junk. A small boat was 
punted ashore and Chinese placed the baggage therein: Birch and the 
Russian often turned their eyes back towards the city. It was after . 
eight and the moon would rise at midnight. The junk should be far 
off shore by that time to avoid the blockaders. At last the patter of 
swiftly trotting ponies was heard upon the military road, and a carriage 
bore up from the dense shadows. Patoff stepped out hastily and offered 
his hand to a woman. She ran to the cot and knelt beside it. 

“When in doubt, talk shop,” Hagan mumbled, wagging his head 
sententiously. The woman’s hand was upon his forehead. 

Miss Splitstone arose to greet Birch. Her hand seemed ‘samme 
frail and her face ashen. 

“ The surgeon orders that no food be given him,” Patoff said mail 
“Here is a jug of sterilized water. The cool sea air will help him, 
and when he opens his eyes in the morning it seems to me that he will 
become quite well!” A smile in the direction of the woman accom- 
panied the last words. “Our commander tenders his compliments and 
regrets that he was unable to afford better entertainment. This is the 
whole of my message, except that we wish you safely past our friends 
in the roadstead. . . . Here is the cablegram, Mr. Birch, which you 
were so kind as to promise to send for my friend. The envelope contains 
also my own address—at home!” 

“T’m not a good talker at such a time,” Birch said, “ but I want to 
say that if we all live, three years will not pass without my taking your 
hand again, Captain.” 

Before Patoff could reply Miss Splitstone advanced. “It has been 
an honor to know a soldier like you,” she said frankly. “I am going— 
I am going to pray that you may live through the siege.” 

The Russian bowed before her, releasing her hand. The stretcher 
was placed in the small boat, Birch helped Miss Splitstone aboard, and 
the Chinese pushed off. 

“You are a wonderful woman,” Birch remarked as they scraped 
alongside the junk. “I shall never cease to marvel at you. It appears’ 
that you. have won the hearts of two of the finest men I have ever 
known.” 

She did not reply. Her face was bent over Hagan’s. Birch turned 
his eyes ashore, where he could just discern the dim, motionless outline 
of a man. 

. Just before dawn. The most prehensile flagie of Togo’s block- 
ade was safely passed. The sturdy breeze had blown out the stars and 
bossed the moon to cover. It boomed in the fluted sails and whacked 
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the bamboo stays. The type of their craft was more ancient than that 
of the fishing-boats of Galilee, but it tumbled forward cheerfully, strong 
in faith. 

“ Dear old Hagan,” Birch was saying drowsily. “ Night after night 
when we were with Kunitoi in the field I’ve seen him stand out in the 
open staring down here towards the tip of Liaotung, and then up at the 
stars—trying to get a message to you! . . . Why, I knew it the minute 
you two struck Tokyo. He was as gloomy as jaundice after you left. 
Say, it was mighty clever of you to get at his meaning—even if he were 
as clumsy as a shoemaker.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The water is pretty deep out here,” Birch remarked. “I’m get- 
ting so I can’t touch bottom. I wish Mrs. Birch were here. She would | 
put her arms about you and you’d both weep for a season, and then be 
squared away. Your nerves are pulling against each other pretty hard. 
You’ve had a mighty strenuous wae for one little woman——” 

“ Please tell me what you mean.” 

Birch squirmed. “Say, we're all good pals, you know, newspaper 
people. I was referring to what you told Captain Patoff—that you had 
accepted another man’s offer for the tender mercies of your days to 
come—and all that! By the way, if om isn’t that other chap, you’ve 
got a lickin’ coming, young woman.” 

“Did Captain Patoff tell you that?” 

“More trouble. Don’t think ill of that man for an instant! He 
told me that there was a countrywoman of mine in the fortress—tended 
him when he was wounded. He said that he wanted this lady to escape 
before the days and nights in Port Arthur became harder to bear—not 
that he*had a hope of seeing her again, for her heart had been given 
away—but only that she should live long and prosper! He didn’t know 
that I had ever heard of you, or that the man lying delirious across the 
room—meant you in all his mumblings! We're all good pals, you 
know. It’s Hagan, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. 

“ Won’t Mrs. Birch love you, though? We'll all get together before 
long. By the way, Miss Splitstone, you curl up and go to sleep. I'll 
watch over you until Hagan is better. With all those great stories you 
have to cable, you need rest now. At this rate we'll be in Chefu i in a 
dozen hours. We're bowling along famously.” 

“You won’t tell him, will you?” 

“ There’s a nice little place just below out of the wind. om a can 
have a choice collation of sleep for two hours.” 

“ Birch—oh Birch!” Hagan called suddenly. 

“He’s normal again,” the World-News man whispered hastily 
“ Yes, right here.” 
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“ What have you heard? Is she well?” 

“Yes, quite well,” Birch answered, holding her back with one arm. 

“Where are we now? What is ‘that spray? Is it melanie r" 

“ We're junking it across the Yellow Sea towards Che 

“Great God, Birch, you didn’t leave her behind in the fortress 8 

“No, no, Mr. Hagan,” she said in a low tone, leaning over him. 
“T am here with you.” 

“Ts that you, little girl—really you?” he pleaded. 

“Yes, go to sleep now, and I’ll stay right here.” 

“Um-mm,” came from Birch.” That’s just what mamma says to 
the Baby Birches. This is a hell of a rockin’ old world!” 


Ten days later in Chefu, Hagan has been wheeled out upon the ve- 
randa of the Sea-View Hotel. He is wrapped in rugs and markedly 
convalescent. It is late afternoon. The sea is lathering and noisy ; the 
clouds darkly gray and tumultuous. Miss Splitstone hastily approaches. 

“Tt is all gone—the last of the big story is on the wire,” she ex- 
claimed exultantly. 

“ Did you spread upon how Birch and I broke ino Port Arthur and 
rescued you? That’s the main part—human interest, you know,” he 
declared judiciously. 

“Yes, Mr. Birch coached me through—that on ” she replied with 
a laugh. “ He is using the rescue story too, but he wouldn’t touch my 
Port Arthur notes. He declares that he has some choice color from 
Captain Patoff and will stick to that. No matter what I say, he insists 
that I have earned the right of an exclusive story.” — 

Hagan did not appear to be listening. - The woman looked upon him 
in sudden alarm. The pallor of his face had altered to an uncanny ~ 
grayness and his eyes were staring. 

* What—what is the matter ?” she cried. 

“ Would—you—kiss—an—old—quitter—like—me ?” he questioned, 
as if carving a hole in his throat for the especial utterance of esch 
word. 

“ Gracious—not here!” she answered distractedly. 

Could—you—ever—love—old—quitter—like—me ?” he dredged 
at a bursting point. 

“ Just think what a secret it is!” she whispered with a laugh. 

“ There’s nobody looking. Besides, I’m an invalid.” 

After all, there was a suspicious ingenuousness about that proposal 
that smacked strongly of proddings by Birch. 

.. . “We'll all three go home on the next ship,” said Hagan. 
“Birch is ready and the papers at home are too busy with the Presi- 
dential election now, anyway, to bother about a little thing like war. 
By the time election is over winter will seal the battle-lines up Mukden 
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way. Besides, we seem to have done about all the war stuff that any 
two papers can stand. More than that, I’m not fit to take the field 
anyway. I’m too happy.” 


Early in January, four months later. Hagan and Tug McCormick 
are communing in the former’s office in the editorial rooms of the 
States. The cable editor enters with a message. 

“ Here’s that wire you’ve been looking for, Hagan.” 

Hagan tore open the message, glanced at it, and smiled in a manner 
of strange joy. 

“Tug,” he said, “ you’ve ou: to get off to-night. There now, noth- 
ing matters. I don’t care what fight you’ve got on. You’re at home 
with me to-night. This is a festival at the flat. The Birches will be 
there. Never mind questions. You'll come if I have to get you fired. 
You ought to give your assistant more lee-way anyway. Hello, Central. 
Give me the World-News—World-News? Give me Mr. Birch, please. 
That you, Birch? Say, you and Lady Birch dine with me at eight— 
home. Just Tug McCormick and us. Yes. Good news—best ever! 
Yes, at eight! Answer questions then. . . . Good-by—I’m off for 
home, Tug. We'll look for you.” 

A little later Hagan climbed into his castle and received a welcome 
after the manner of a happy man. 

“The answer has come, little girl, from Consul Myler at New- 
chwang. He says, ‘ Patofi—one of the survivors—taken to Japan— 
prisoner of war.” 

Hagan noted the deep flush of pleasure in her cheeks. 

“T didn’t have the courtesy to come-to in his presence, so I haven’t 
had the honor of meeting the gentleman,” he said with a laugh, “ but 
*» from what Birch says about him, I never cease to wonder that you ever 
managed to remember me.” 


“+ He found the answer expressed in her eyes. 


“T shall meet him though, sometime,” he added slowly. “ By the 
way, Tug and the Birches will be here to dinner at eight.” 
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UPON SOME VIOLETS 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


H, violets, that lie upon her breast 
A In such contented wise, 
I envy you your blissful bourn of rest 
Beneath the tender violet of her eyes! 


ANACRAP’ 


I—AT THE INN OF PARADISE 


By Maud Howe 
$ 


L 
HE boat that landed us at the Marina Grande was rowed by an 
T old gaffer and a young boy. The fare, four cents for each pas- 
senger, was accepted so politely that inevitably the tip which had 
not been asked was added. On the quay a merry, clamorous crowd of 
girls and women took possession of our belongings, a bandbox, a port- 
manteau, a small Japanese straw telescope, a guitar, Pan, the night- 
ingale—from whom we could not bring ourselves to separate—and the 
sketching kit. All these had come with us in the railroad carriage 
from Rome to Naples. We have learned the wisdom of carrying many 
small pieces and keeping them under our own eye. A tip of ten cents 
to the porter, twenty to the guard at the station—the thing is done, 
and the vexation and expense of having the luggage weighed and paid 
for is avoided. Our position in that island world was fixed by the 
women who handled our packages so deftly; then and there our places 
in the social scale were allotted. 

.“ Semiramide! be careful with the instrument! Accidempoli! do 
you handle a guitar as you would a sack of potatoes? Excuse her, my 
Signors, this is not her work.” 

Semiramide, who had been trying to carry both birdcage and guitar, 
relinquished Pan to the speaker, Olympia,—a gray-haired beauty of 
fifty—and turned liquid, apologetic eyes upon us. I wondered what 
Semiramide’s work was; she was a flower-faced child of fifteen, with 
teeth like new-peeled almonds, hair a sunburned thatch of straw color, 
with an under shade of new-cast bronze. 

“Where do their Excellencies wish to go?” Olympia demanded. 

“To the Paradiso.” 

“To Anacrap’? Weare of that country. When I saw the steamer’s 
smoke I remembered there was fish to get for the master’s supper. As 
long as we must come down to the Marina, why not help the strangers 
to land? But do not mention it to my master, he is such an original. 
There is a good cabman—he who squints—the carriage with the yellow 
wheels. He has a good horse, he will take you for two francs to the 
P 

“Do you expect to get into Paradise at so small a cost?” J asked. 
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Olympia threw back her head, and, whether she understood the joke or 
not, laughed at it. Semiramide only stared at us timidly. 

“She is your daughter?” I asked. The resemblance was strong. 

“T cannot deny it, but she is afraid of her own shadow. The Sis- 
ters have had her since she was so high; it is time for her to come 
out into the world a little. She is not so stupid as you might think; 
she can use her needle like a nun.” 

When they had tucked us and our belongings safely into the cab 
and seen us started on our drive along the winding carriage-road which 
leads from the seashore to the upper plateau of the rocky islet, Semi- 
ramide, Olympia, and the other women took to the short cut, the way 
of the seven hundred steps, which from the time of Tiberius till the 
days of Victor Emanuel (when the new road was built) was the only 
path from the Marina Grande to Anacrap’. Our road made a wide loop 
and came back far above their heads. They looked up, laughing, at us, 
just as they looked and laughed at Burne Jones when he caught the 
impression that remains for our joy in his “ Golden Stair.” 

That drive was a spiral of delights; every turn of that corkscrew 
road gave us a finer and wider view of the sea and sky that the poets 
have sung from Theocritus to Verlaine—almost prepared us for the 
draught of beauty awaiting us in the garden of Paradise. The cab 
stopped suddenly; my view was obscured by the guitar on the box, 
beside the driver. 

“ What place is this?” I asked. 

* Paradiso!” the answer came from the other side of the wall. 

“You hear ?” said the driver, a man of few words. 

“ Paradiso!” the raucous cry was repeated as we walked through a 
gate in the wall to the garden. At the back there was a long, shaded, 
out-of-doors room, with only one side wall—that of the house. Under 
the centre arch hung an immense blue and orange macaw swinging in 
a hoop. 

“ Paradiso!” It was the bird’s qeniing and farewell to coming 
and departing guests. 

The best rooms were all taken by a family of opera singers—for- 
tunately for us—they are sure to have been stuffy, with upholstered 
furniture, carpets—pretentious and uninteresting. With apologies and 
misgivings, Philippina (a daughter of the house) led us up an outside 
stair to an upper gallery hanging over the garden, from which our 
rooms opened. Silent rooms at the top of the house with nobody over 
our heads—hare, delicious rooms, with brick pavements and furniture 
of iron, painted white. 

Dinner was served in the garden; our table was an old marble slab 
resting on the capital of a Corinthian column from the Villa Jo ovis of 
Augustus. 
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“White or red?” asked Philippina, a flask of each in her hand. 
That is always a serious question; we knew the white wine of the dis- 
trict, which bears transportation and appears on the wine list of the 
Café di Roma; the red was an unknown quantity. 

“Which do you advise?” 

Philippina smiled mysteriously, refusing to commit herself. “ That 
all depends on the taste. Some Signori prefer one, some the other.” 

“Take the white; whatever else you drink, touch no water unless 
you wish to have typhoid,” said a tall man sitting at the next table. 

“So that is the serpent in this Paradise?” 

“ You have said it.” 

We had not noticed him till he had spoken—there was so much 
else to see! In front of us the glories of sea, sky, and distant shore; 
behind, the corridor hung with lobelia, splendid bougainvillea, cape 
jessamine, and other rich flowering plants I did not know. In the 
midst, the gorgeous macaw, restless in his hoop, greeting each new 
comer with his shrill “ Paradiso !” 

After the spaghetti with chicken livers, the “mixed fry” of arti- 
chokes, red mullets, and cuttle fish, the braised beef and carrots, quails 
and wild asparagus salad were served. Our neighbor, who had been 
silent since his warning about the water, spoke sharply to Philippina. 

“What! you offer quails to me? What ails you, figlia mia? Do 
you mistake me for one of those accursed Germans?” 

He spoke with such heat that I suppose we looked as surprised as 
we felt. 

“You are strangers, you have still to Sidi the admirable habits of 
these islanders. ‘They spread huge birding nets across the mountain. 
This island is the place where the quail, flying north from Africa to 
the coast of Europe in the spring, and flying south in the autumn, 
alight to rest on their long flight. They have yet to learn, poor things, 
that the island is more cruel than the sea ; ‘they fly into the nets and are 
caught by thousands, kept in cages, and fattened for the Roman market.” 

“ As they were in the days of Lucullus?” s 

“Exactly. We ought to have gone a little farther by this time. 
To protect them, I bought that hill-top’—he pointed behind him— 
“but they get around it; they manage to place their accursed birding 
nets so that they still paren their victims without actually trespassing 
on my land. Savages!” 

I had no stomach for my quail after this and pushed back my plate; 
this seemed to give him satisfaction. 

“You are Americans—English ?” 

“ Six of one and half a dozen of the other.” 

“ Few tourists have the sense to come here at se season. Perhaps 
you are not tourists ?” 
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We turned the question. 

“Well, trippers or residents, it does not matter to me. I have got 
one of your people up at my house; rather a remarkable man, not 
long for this world, though he does not know it; something very queer 
with his heart. He seems to be without a friend in the world except 
Olympia and Semiramide. If you don’t mind meeting your kind on 
this side of the water, you might come and see him.” 

“When shall we come?” 

“To-morrow. Here is a card; you must show that to the person 
who answers your ring or you'll not be let in.” 

“ Will eleven o’clock suit you?” 

“Perfectly. Philippina, give these people good coffee to-morrow 
morning. None of your chicory now—the kind you keep for me. 
Here, Odin, come, Olaff!” He strolled out of the garden—of which 
he seemed to feel himself master—followed by a white wire-haired 
Russian wolf-hound and a heavy-eyed Great Dane. 

“ Paradiso!” screamed the macaw. 

“Good-night, Polly,” said the departing guest. When he was 
gone we looked at the card. It had no name, merely the pencilled 
words, “ Admit the bearers.” : 


We rang the bell and waited in the hot street, face to face with the 
blank, whitewashed Oriental wall that might hide a palace, a prison, 
or a lazaretto. After the third ring, soft, padded footsteps were felt 
rather than heard; we knew that if the gate were opened it would be by 
one who wore the soccie. There was a faint creak made by the rusty 
hinge of an invisible wicket; we had the irritating sensation of being 
inspected from within. I have not the hearing of Henry the Fourth for 
nothing; I caught the whispered words, “ Open, open, child, it is the 
strangers of the birdcage.” 

The bolt was shot back, the gate opened, and Semiramide quel’ 
us with curtseys and smiles. 

“ Favorisca!” (“Do me favor of entering.”) - 

Olympia stood on a ladder, picking grapes from the pergola which 
sheltered one end of the garden. A little, hacking cough sounded close 
beside us. It came from the shadow of a large tree. We looked to see 
our compatriot, and found sitting on one of the lower branches of an 
umbrageous ilex a small gray monkey holding under its arm a furry 
white rabbit which it seemed to be squeezing unmercifully. I stepped 
forward to interfere in the rabbit’s behalf, when the stranger of last 
night came out of the house. 

“Take care, Giulietta’s teeth are sharp; she doesn’t like strangers, 
ladies in particular. Poor thing, her temper is worse than ever since 
she took this last cold; she will not live long.” - 
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“© Are Giulietta and the rabbit very friendly?” I asked. 

“ Giulietta, yes; not the rabbit. Giulietta suffers so with the cold, 
especially at night, that if it were not for the rabbit she would have 
died long ago. She uses the rabbit like a muff, and keeps herself warm 
by hugging it.” 

“The rabbit does not object?” 

“T am afraid the rabbit does not like it very innit is the fate 
of the inferior animal to be sacrificed to the superior. Three rabbits 
have died since Giulietta came. She does not mean to hurt them, for 
she realizes how important they are to her comfort; the trouble is, she 
holds them too tight; after a time, the difficulty of drawing a long 
breath knocks them out.” . 

We asked for the American. 

“He does not appear till luncheon, which is at twelve. You will 
stay and take it with us. Olympia has prepared for you.” 

The invitation—it was more like a command—had a compelling 
urgency. We did not hesitate for a moment; we did not even exchange 
a glance before accepting, for—I have not told you—the garden and the 
house were, on the whole, the best house and the best garden I have ever 
seen, which, remembering my pilgrimages, is saying something. 

Luncheon was served in a long, cool room, with windows that looked 
out through the pergola to the sea, so that between the white columns 
and the bay hung great, purple clusters of grapes and sun-browned 
vine-leaves. 

As we entered, a large man with a bald head as round as the dome 
of St. Peter’s got up from a seat by the window. 

“ Here are two of your own people, Incognito, come to have luncheon 
with us,” was the host’s introduction. 

“The best people in the world,” said the American, shaking hands 
with us; “they are even worthy of Olympia’s macaroni.” : 

Olympia makes the best “ fettucie fatt’ in casa” in the world ; a fresh, 
home-made macaroni fit for gods, for epicures, and for us. The service 
suited the place, Olympia from the kitchen door directing Semiramide, 
whose color came and went deliciously as she offered each dish. The 
dishes and goblets were of uncommon form and material; the vast, 
iridescent aea-shells heaped with oranges and purple figs were ad- 
mirable. 

“ Where is the mongoose?” said the American. 

“The mongoose, like some others, dislikes strangers. If you can 
all be perfectly quiet for five minutes, perhaps he will come in,” said 
the host, putting a plate of food down on the floor behind ‘his chair. — 
We ate as silently as we could. Presently there was a little, hurried 
pitter-patter, a pause, then another, and by a series of short, timid 
runs, the mongoose sidled into the room and up to its plate. It ate 
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daintily, like a cat, with furtive, upward glances at us. When it had 
finished, after nuzzling its sharp little nose for an instant in the hand 
the host held down to it, the mongoose slipped away, waving its pretty 

It was not till we were having coffee in the pergola that we really 
got a good look at the American; he had sat in the darkest corner 
of the dark room and inspected us, as if he did not wish us to see him 
too well. Once in the sunlight, the wine of the grape—or of good- 
fellowship—melted away all reserve. The talk was as good as the 
wine. If I could have bottled it and poured it out for you (as the 
vintage of those purple grapes hanging before our eyes was later poured 
out) I could make you a rare feast. Alas! It was of a quality both 
stimulating and evanescent. The American was a learned man—not a 
pedant. He carried his knowledge lightly; offered it to you as if it 
were a glass of whipped syllabub, always assuming that whatever he 
imparted was equally well known to you, that he was merely reminding 
you of this or that line of poetry, fact of history, myth, tradition. The 
host was not far behind him; he seemed surprised at his own com- 
municativeness, saying in an undertone to the American,— 

“ Incognito, I have not talked as I have talked to-day six times in 
my life.” 

Each of us seemed to have dropped his every-day mask of common- 
place, and with it his prejudice, his curiosity; the first personal note 
was sounded when the American said to the host,— 

“You have never told me what brought you to this island.” 

“You have never asked me: My yacht was wrecked here. I was 
forced to land. I have never found any attraction strong enough to 
take me away. Since questions are in order, what brought you here?” 
He looked at us. : 

“The sight of your island: as we sailed by on our way to Greece, 
we caught the blue outline against the sunrise sky. It drew us like a 
magnet. Finding the steamer stopped to leave the mails, we got off 
with them.” 

“Tell them,” said the host, looking at the American, “why you 
came here.” He spoke in English for the first time; we had been 
using the language of the country. 

“ For a variety of reasons; I was tired -———” 

“You said,” interrupted the host, “that as the stag howls for cold 
water, so longed you for—for——” he hesitated. 

“ As pants the hart for water-brooks,” the American gravely cor- 
rected. “I was in need of beauty, of silence. I turned back the pages 
of the memory book, a good many of them, thirty-five years of them, 
till I came to the picture of the island where I had once found those 


things——” he paused. 
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“That was before the new road was built?” 

“ Before the road, before steamers, before many things—mere sur- 
face changes. I found, as I had left, the three things by which this 
people has ruled the world—grace, charm, beauty. I left Olympia on 
the Marina Grande; I found Semiramide.” 

“Tell them that—tell about the first time you saw that good 
creature !” 

“ Olympia was offered to me as a human chattel. She was the age 
of Semiramide then. I had the money they asked for her in my pocket. 
I found that she was in love with a blackamoor who dived for coppers 
when the boats came in. I put the price they had asked for her into a 
dote for her, and saw her safely married to the Moor. He was an ugly 
fellow, but she liked him even more than I liked her, which was saying 
something, as she possessed the cardinal virtues—beauty and silence.” 

Olympia’s voice broke the ensuing pause. ~ 

“What? head of a cabbage, you have not pulled off those leaves as 
I told you? You allow the grapes to remain half covered, when they 
need all the sun? May you drink nothing but sour wine all your life, 
you and your miserable dead!” Olympia was scolding the gardener’s 
boy. . 

“TI wish she possessed the gift of silence now!” groaned the host. 

“Could you find it better personified?” Semiramide, who had 
brought in the liqueurs, was speechlessly offering him the tray. 

“ Benedictine; yes, the large bottle. To Chance!” The American 
lifted his glass. ‘We owe her this meeting, we owe her everything 
worth having in life!” 


THE POSTMAN 
BY AGNES LEE 


P the road see him pass, 
UJ In the sleet or the sun, 
Through the snow or the grass, 
With “ Good-day, everyone!” 


See him patiently plod, 
With our fate in his keep, 

And the same cheery nod, 
Be it sing, now, or weep. 


Hope has peered through a door. 
Fear the step doth forestall. 
Laughing, Love runs before. 
“ Well,-good-day to you all!” 
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A FELLOW-FEELING 
KINSHIP 


By Francis Lynde 


Author of “A Fool for Love” 


HEN the porter had carried her handbag to the great, echo- 
ing atrium of the St. Louis Terminal Station, and had left 
her with the little colony of women and children scattered 

thinly in the cathedral-like vastness of the place, Felicita sat down to 
wait for her train-call with the conviction that she was very much 
unchaperoned. 

Now it is the boast of our civilization that a woman may journey _ 
unattended the length and breadth of the land, but the possibility has 
nothing to do with the leanings of the unattended one. Miss Allardice 
had done Europe in the family party, and was by no means landward 
bred. Yet this was her first unescorted venture; and when the lis- 
tening for the train-call, which she was sure she would fail to recog- 
nize, threatened to get on her nerves, she got up to begin a wandering 
tour of the immensities. 

“ How utterly ridiculous!” she murmured. “Just because it hap- 
pens to be dark out-of-doors! Tom said I’d collapse as soon as I found 
myself without someone to fetch and carry for me. But I sha’n’t; so 
there now! T’ll——” 

Out in the main hall a man in uniform was standing at the stair- 
head intoning the various destinations of the next outgoing train. 
Felicita left her resolution unspoken and hurried to the boundary of 
the woman’s domain to listen. 

“Mercy me!’ she commented in dismay; “ he might be a muezzin 
calling the faithful to prayer in choice old Arabic, for all the sense 
I can make out of it. Oh, I wish I had let Tom come down with 
me!” 

She was about to run after the caller to beg him to say it all over 
again in understandable English when the vestibule doors swung in- 
ward to admit an athletic young man, soft-hatted, box-coated, and 
carrying a suit-case which sufficiently declared his migratory purpose. 
His glance took in the waiting-rooms as he was striding towards the 
descending stair-head; and when he saw Felicita he said something 
under his breath that sounded like “Oh you — !” and went 


quickly aside to meet her. 
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“ Miss Allardice! For once in a way you are like most of my bless- 
ings—you ‘happen.’ Are you just in from somewhere? sec I call 
a cab for you?” 

“Tt is the other way about,” she laughed. “ La am just going away. 
And—and, Mr. Graeme, would you mind putting me on my train?” 

In all their friendship, an open-eyed intimacy which Graeme had 
striven vainly to carry over into something less fatal to sentiment, there 
had been few opportunities like this: wherefore he was immediately 
transported to the seventh altitude in the lover’s paradise—or the 
fool’s: in a man’s third decade the terms are often synonymous. 

“As if you didn’t know that I’m only too happy when you are 
charitable enough to make use of me!” he said reproachfully. “But 
you don’t mean to say you are taking a. train alone, at this time of 
night ?” 

She laughed again. 

_.“ But for you I should be. It was my own obstinacy. I am going 
to Pass Christian to spend a month with the Joyces. Brother Tom 
took my ticket and sleeping-car for me this afternoon, and was coming 
down to pack me off to-night. But I wouldn’t let him. With the 
carriage to bring me to the door, I told Jom it was a great pity if 
I couldn’t find my way from the curb to the Pullman.” 

“Why, yes, of course. Bu ” 

The dealer in choice old Arabic quotations was at the stair-head 
again, droning out the stopping-places of another train. Felicita made 
nothing of the chanted medley, but Graeme caught up her hand bag- 
gage. 

“Pass Christian, you said? This i is your train—the Illinois Cen- 
tral. And, most happily for me, it’s mine too for a couple of hundred 
miles. Shall we go down?” 

She followed him gratefully, and they were presently belowstairs, 
pressing with the outgoing throng towards the open gate. Before they 
were too deep in the crush she gave him her purse, thereby betraying 
her Southern birth and upbringing. 

“My ticket,” she said, in explanation. And then: “You don’t 
know how good it feels to be able to shift all the responsibility.” 

Graeme confessed that he did not; and wanted to add that he did 
know how good it was to drop into place as her escort. He had the 
tickets ready for inspection when they reached: the barrier, and the gate- 
keeper punched them with no more than a passing glance. 

“L. E. & St. L. on the right; Illinois Central on the left,” he 
announced ; but Graeme paid no attention to the mechanical direction. 

“ That’s our train on track eight,” he said to his companion. “ We 
needn’t hurry; we have five minutes yet.” 

The sleeping-car conductor at the step of the I, C. Pullman was a 
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new man, and he took Graeme’s word for it that the three sleeper 
tickets called for section ten and lower twelve in the New Orleans car. 
A minute later Graeme had bestowed Felicita in her proper section 
and was asking if there were anything else he could do for her at the 
moment. 

“Nothing, I believe,” she answered from the safe side of the 
embarkation Rubicon. “And I thank you ever so much!” 

“Oh, don’t mention it; I wish you could know how much pleasure 
it gives me. But now will you excuse me for a minute or two? I— 
er——” 

“ Certainly,” she said, and he fled. 

The sudden flitting was across the platform, through an outgoing 
gate, and around to the ticket window. Graeme came of precise old 
Scottish stock, and had ideas of his own touching the proprieties. 
“The notion of letting her go all about the shop alone!” was the way 
he expressed himself while impatiently awaiting his turn with the 
ticket agent. “ Not any, at this stage of the game. The Chattanooga 
business can hold its breath for a day or two, and I’ll approach it by 
a flank movement from New Orleans.” 

The gong was clanging the starting signal when he boarded the 
I. C. Pullman again. The interview at the ticket window had not 
been entirely satisfactory. What he had meant to do was to exchange 
his Chattanooga ticket for one to New Orleans, paying the difference. 
But the ticket man had no authority, and there was no time to haggle, 
so Graeme had bought a new ticket outright. 

That was nothing, intrinsically; but having planned only a one- 
day trip into East Tennessee, Graeme had not thought it needful to 
carry a heavy purse. As has been intimated, there was canny Scotch 
blood in him, and he was not given to the kind of ostentation which 
finds expression in a stuffed pocket-book; this though the house of 
David Graeme & Son was rated at six figures. 

It was the ready-money problem that made him step into the de- - 
serted smoking-compartment to count his cash in hand while the train 
was rumbling through the tunnel and across the bridge. 

“T guess there’s enough for anything that can possibly happen this 
side of New Orleans,” he decided, “and in the morning I’ll wire 
Craigie from some way station to telegraph me a credit with the 
Bayou Bank. What an ass I was to start out with a handful of chicken 
feed !” 

“Tickets, please!” called the train conductor, suddenly filling the 
doorway of the smoking-room with a burly presence. 

Graeme produced his own and Felicita’s. The conductor punched 
the first and shook his head over the second. 

“Who is this?—somebody with you?” 
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“ Yes, the young lady in section ten.” And then, with a volcanic 
foreboding of direful things: “Why? Is there anything wrong?” 

“Well, yes, slightly. Your ticket reads over this road all right; 
but hers is L. E. & St. L., by way of Louisville and Mobile. She’s on 
the wrong train.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Graeme, coming as near is losing his head 
as a young man who has fought for his own hand on the Cotton Oil 
Exchange can come at the biff of the unexpected. Then he saw how 
naturally it had befallen. She had said nothing at all about her route 
to Pass Christian, and he had merely taken it for granted that she 
was ticketed by way of New Orleans. What was to be done? 

The conductor was disposed to be helpful in a suggestive way. The 
lady could go back to St. Louis from the first stop and start afresh, 
or she could purchase an I. C. ticket at the next coupon station, paying 
local fare from St. Louis to that point. There need be no money loss. 
The unused L. E. & St. L. ticket would doubtless be redeemed upon 
proper representations. 

Graeme took a firm hold upon his nerve. and went to confession. 
When he found Felicita she was reading, but she dropped her book 
at sight of him, greeting him with a little cry of relief. 

“T am so glad !” she exclaimed. “I was beginning to be afraid 
your helping me had made you miss the train.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t miss,’ he rejoined rather abstractedly. “I 
wouldn’t be likely to do that, since I still have your ticket and pocket- 
book. But, Miss Allardice, I—I’ve made a bally idiot of myself in 
another way. I don’t know what you'll think of me when I tell you 
that I’ve put you on the wrong train.” 

At first she looked up at him, round-eyed. Then she laughed. 

“ An adventure!” she cried. “ And it is the very first and only 
in all my well-ordered life! It’s enchanting! But what are we to 
do ?” 

In spite of his perspiring misery, Graeme marked the confiding 
“we,” and it steadied him while he made the dilemma and the two 
ways out of it plain to her. 

“T don’t want to go back,” said Felicita; “anything but that. 
Poppa would say, ‘I told you so,’ and Tom would never let me hear 
the last of it. But it seems inevitable. I haven’t money enough to 
buy a new ticket. Poppa gave me a draft for my expenses: he said 
it was safer.” 

“You sha’n’t go back; not if I have to give you my own ticket,” 
said Graeme loyally; and then he went a step farther in his con- 
fession, though not quite to the end. His own purse—and he blushed 
like a school-boy in the telling—was not as well lined as it might have 
been, but-——” 

Vou, 
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“ But together we might manage it?” she suggested, finishing the 
halting sentence for him. “ Let’s count it up and see. How much do 
we need ?” ; 

He told her, and gave her his pocket-book and sat back in a heart- 
warming ecstasy which quite overbore the dilemma and his own blun- 
dering part in it. Here was a coil to ruffle the serenest young woman 
in all the Americas, and Miss Felicita was taking it like an angel; she 
was sweetness incarnated. 

“Do you know, I think you are very well named,” he remarked, 
answering his own thought of her. 

She ignored the pointing of the little compliment, and spoke to 
the matter in hand. 

“There is enough, taking it all together,” she announced, “and 
to-morrow’s breakfast and luncheon besides. But when we’ve tipped 
the waiter and have done our duty by the porter, we shall be what 
Tom calls ‘stony broke,’ ” and she laughed ruefully. 

“That won’t matter,’ Graeme hastened to say. “TI’ll wire the 
house when I get off to buy your new ticket, and we’ll be rich when 
we get to—um——”_ He stopped in some confusion, suddenly remem- 
bering that he had not yet told her of his own changed plans. 

“ When we get to your branching-off place, you mean? But I’ll have 
to borrow of you then. Is my credit good with David Graeme & Son?” 

“As good as gold,” said David, junior; and under cover of the 
light-hearted sally he took the combined capital and went out to watch 
his chance for the ticket buying. 

When the thing was done it was only partly done. The way-station 
agent to whom he applied could not sell a through ticket to Pass Chris- 
tian; could sell only to New Orleans. And, the scot and lot paid, 
there were no more than four dining-car meals and two not over-gen- 
erous tips remaining in the common purse. 

None the less, they made a gladsome jest of their joint poverty and 
sat late together while the fast train raced away into the heart of the 


southward night, Graeme watching by times for an opportunity favor- 


able for the completing of his confession. When he judged the propi- 
tious moment was come, he told Miss Allardice of his changed destina- 
tion and the reason for it. She was regarding him out of deep-welled 
eyes in which the first shadow of disapproval lingered when he made 
an end. 

“You should not have done that, Mr. Graeme,” she said with de- 
cision. 

“ As matters turned out, I can never be thankful enough that I 
did do it,” he insisted. And then, bluntly, “In trying to do what I 
considered the proper thing, I’ve smashed the proprieties myself—is 
that what you are thinking ?” 
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“It is a part of what I was thinking,” she admitted. 

“ Tsn’t it a rather conventional distinction ?” he suggested. “When 
you knew, or thought, our journeys happened to lie together, you were 
not displeased. Yet when I extended mine a little for the sake of 
seeing you safely through——” 

“That is just it,” she rejoined with quiet dignity. “You have 
created an obligation where there should be none. And, in the ordi- 
nary course of- things, I can never remove it. Had you thought of 
that ?” 

“No,” said he, and his frank contrition disarmed her. “No; I 
didn’t think of anything but my own selfish pleasure. Will you for- 
give me?” 

“ Perhaps—later,” she said. She: was smiling again, and the 
shadow of disapproval was gone. Then she asked if he had found 
time to wire for funds at the ticket-buying place. 

“T didn’t,” he admitted. “The conductor was holding the train 
for me as it was. But to-morrow will do for that. It’s only a matter 
of a few minutes for the wire, going and coming. And you mustn’t 
worry. We'll find our stake waiting for us in New Orleans, and then 
we'll have money to burn.” 

“TI sincerely hope so,” she said fervently. “Otherwise we shall 
be castaways indeed.” Whereupon Graeme said good-night and went 
to the smoking-room to give the porter a chance to make down section 
ten and lower twelve. 

The southward-reaching train had lately crossed the Mississippi 
State line when the porter’s call for breakfast in the dining-car roused 
Graeme. Hurrying through the ablutionary preface, he found Felicita 
waiting for him, and there was a sudden stab of self-reproach when 
he remembered that he had kept the joint purse over night, and had so ~ 
made her breakfast dependent upon his motions. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he began in apology. “I think I must be 
losing my wits. Why didn’t you have the porter rout me out?” 

“It was coming to that,” she retorted in mock indignation. “TI 
was just wondering how much longer I could hold out without break- 
fast.” Then, with malice aforethought, “I hope you haven’t lost our 
money.” 

Graeme felt in his ioe turned pale, and made a dive for his 
berth. 

“ Heavens! what a turn you gave me!” he said when he came back, 
purse in hand. “TI put it under my pillow, and for one awful second 
I thought it was gohe. Let’s go right away and make sure of our 
breakfast before something really does happen.” 

This was the joyous beginning of a day which Graeme promised 
himself should be marked with a conspicuously red letter in all future 
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calendars. The dining-car meals were excellent; Miss Allardice was 
at her most bewitching best; the situation was idyllic; and Graeme, 
realizing that his opportunity was fully come, laid hold of it like a 
man and a lover. 

But for that one word of Felicita’s—the word accusing him of 
placing her under obligations, and so making her, in a manner, his 
guest—he would have put his fate to the touch any one of a dozen 
times before the sun of the short November day began to look in at 
the western windows of the Pullman. Indeed, he was so deeply en- 
meshed in the love tangle that he overlooked the thing for which all 
other things must wait when they should reach New Orleans penniless. 

It was not until Miss Allardice, more thoughtful, or less senti- 
mental, than he, spoke of the possibility of the money-raising telegram 
miscarrying that he sprang up as if the plush-cushioned Pullman seat 
had been suddenly electrified. : 

“ Of all the half-witted imbeciles that ever went without a keeper!” 
he ejaculated. “Would you believe for a moment that I haven’t sent 
that message !” 

Her cry was of dismay, but at the sight of his shocked face it tamed 
into a shrill little laugh with a hint of hysteria in it. Miss Allardice 
was a man’s maiden, which is another way of saying that she. was 
feminine to her taper finger-tips. 

“ And Pass Christian is—how many dollars beyond New Orleans?” 
she gasped. 

Graeme did not reply. He had found an I. C. time-table and was im- | 
mersed in an arithmetical problem of another kind. 

“ That was Wesson we just passed, wasn’t it? Then the next stop 
is Brookhaven—three fifty-two. When Craigie makes his books balance 
the first time trying, he goes home at four. Craigie’s our cashier, you 
know.” 

“ But isn’t there anyone else you sr wire?” She was still — 
up to her name; there was no tang of reproach in the query. 

“Dozens of ’em, if I only knew which one I’d be sure to ostels e 
said Graeme, scowling reflectively. : 

“ Poppa is at home,” suggested Felicita tentatively. 

Graeme turned on her like a hunted fugitive in the last ditch. 
“Don’t you ask me to do that,” he pleaded. “I’m in too miserably 
deep without adding that.” 

“Well, Mr. David Graeme, senior?” 

“ He is on his way to New York. He left this morning, if nothing 
happened to prevent him.” 

“Then let us pray that Mr. Craigie’s books are utterly and hope- 
lessly tangled up. It’s our only chance,” she sighed. 

Graeme hastily wrote his telegram to the cashier, compressing it 
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into ten words for the sake of a possible contingency which he foresaw 
might arise. Being so brief, it was very much to the point. 


“Wire two hundred care Western Union, New Orleans. 
Waive identification.” 


was the form which finally approved itself; and while he was signing 
his name the train slowed for Brookhaven. : 

At the station operator’s window the contingency reluctantly. pro- 
vided for became a fixed fact. The day rate for ten words to St. Louis 
was fifty cents, and the operator pointedly refused to take the risk of 
sending a “collect” message for a mere passer-by. Graeme gave up 
the final half-dollar in the joint purse and went back to Felicita feel- 
ing more keenly in sympathy with the submerged tenth than he had 
ever hoped to feel. 

“Tt’s done,” he said grimly, when the train was once more swing- 
ing along towards night and the Crescent City. ‘“ We’re broke.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was a little gasp. “ Did you have to pay 
for it?” 
“Strictly in advance. And the operator seemed to think he was 
- doing me no‘end of a favor to take it upon any terms.” 

“But our porter—did you fee him last night?” Miss Felicita’s 
brother had drilled her well and duly upon the matter of porter’s tips. 

“No; he stands to lose out this time. It’s an imposition, anyway. 
The Pullman Company ought to pay its employés living wages. This 
is going to be our joint protest against an iniquitous system of black- 
mail.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“T know; we always do it. But this is one of the times when we 
are not going to do it.” , 

He did not mean to be short with her, but a fresh examination of 
the railroad folder had given him a still more violent wrench towards 
‘desperation. Their train, which was promptly on time, was due to 
arrive in New Orleans at seven-fifteen, but the last train by which Miss 
Allardice could reach Pass Christian would leave the L. & N. depot 
at the foot of Canal Street at eight o’clock. 

Forty-five minutes for the transfer were ample, granting a cab and 
no detentions. But they must walk, and there must be a pause at the 
Western Union office on the corner of Gravier and St. Charles. Also, 
there was supper, or the lack of it, to be reckoned with. 

Graeme excused himself abruptly and went to the smoking-room to 
think it out. Money—ready money—must be compelled at any and all 
costs. 

The only other occupant of the smoking-compartment was an elderly 
man who looked as if he might be an Iowa farmer on a vacation trip. 
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He had lower six, and earlier in the day, before the poverty blight had 
fallen so wiltingly upon them, Graeme and Felicita had jested about 
the facial likeness of Lower Six to the Uncle Sam caricatures of the 
cartoonists. But now Graeme was studying the plain, elderly face 
from the attacking point of view. It was not very hopeful, he decided. 
It had ali the shrewdness of the caricatures, without the kindliness. 

How Graeme, unused as any son of good fortune to suing for 
favors at strange hands, managed to start a conversation and to flog 
it around in some halting fashion to his present need is matter for 
the blue pencil of oblivion. So, also, is the rebuff he had. Five min- 
utes later, riding a still sharper edged rail of despair, he was tackling 
the train conductor. Once more his good clothes and his lack of the 
thief’s impudence—which was promptly set down as the réle of inno- 
cence badly overplayed—stood in his way. In vain he offered his watch, 
his suit-case, any and all things portable, as security. The train-man 
was more than reluctant; he was fiercely suspicious. 

“That'll do, young fellow,” he snapped. “ You don’t work any of 
your confidence games on me. And, say, if I catch you so much as 
battin’ your eye at anybody else on this train, off you go into the cypress 
swamp, ticket or no ticket.” 

Graeme was six-feet-one in his socks, and the conductor was under- 
sized. For a single, fire-flashing instant the I. C. train service stood to 
suffer loss. But the moment passed and Graeme went slowly back to 
the Pullman. Fair play demanded that the person most nearly con- 
cerned should know what she was confronting. 

“ Have you ever gone without a meal because you couldn’t get it, 
Miss Felicita?” he began doggedly. 

“T suppose not,” she rejoined. “Why?” 

“ Because we shall have just forty-five minutes between trains this 
evening, with a mile to walk, and a call to make at the telegraph office. 
I can’t seem to figure in the supper time.” 

She took it sympathetically. 

“You poor, harassed thing!” she said. “I don’t wonder you have 
to go off by yourself to say hard things about the evil chance that 
befell you last night in the St. Louis Terminal !” 

He shook his head. “It was your evil chance, not mine. , And 
there are lots of other—er—cussing marks to fire at.” 

She smiled sweetly. 

“Ts it time for me to come to the rescue?” 

“TI wish you would—or could.” 

“Listen, then. Do you know New Orleans?” 

“ Well enough to find my way about.” 

“Very good: when our train arrives we'll walk to the telegraph 
office, and from there to the other depot. Then I’ll let you buy me 
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a ticket and a sandwich and a cup of tea, and put me on my train. 
Could anything be simpler?” 

“Oh, no; it sounds simple enough. But I’d rob somebody of the 
cab fare rather than make you walk—if I knew how.” 

“TI know you would,” she answered quickly. “ And because I know 
it, it isn’t necessary to worry about it: don’t you understand ?” 

“T understand that you are all kinds of an angel, and that I’m 
not fit to travel on the same railroad with you,” said David in a 
sudden upheaval of devotion; and from that on they watched the 
backward-racing station lights in siletice, bracing themselves for the 
final plunge. 

It came soon enough, beginning, in fact, before the train stopped, 
in the persuasive attentions of the porter. Graeme let the whisk broom 
make its invitatory passes in the empty air, and waved the negro away 
with a scowl so fierce that Felicita laughed. 

“Ts that a man’s way ?—to be savage because he wants to be gen- 
erous and can’t?” she asked. 

Graeme was gathering up her hand baggage and his own. 

“Qne minute more and we’ll be out in the cold, cold world. I’m 
a desperate man, Miss Allardice. If Craigie has failed us——” 

“ Oh, don’t suggest such horrible things,” she begged; and together 
they left the train and tne station and fought their way through the 
crowd of vociferous cabmen at the curb to the comparative quiet of the 
opposite banquette. 

It was a good bit of a walk from the Illinois Central station to 
St. Charles Street, the way they made it. Graeme was not too familiar 
with the city, and he led the way over to Canal Street, which he knew, 
before turning riverward. The forthfaring was in solemn silence, but 
after a block or two Felicita began to be sorry for her companion and 
once more lived up to her name. 

“Don’t you know, I think this has been a perfectly delightful ad- 
venture,” she said. “I haven’t enjoyed so many different kinds of 
shock in a long time.” . 

“TI pray the good Lord you won’t enjoy any more this side of Pass 
Christian,” said David fervently. “I'll confess I’ve been aging a year 
to the minute ever since the Brookhaven episode. Craigie’s awfully 
accurate, most of the time.” 

“Oh, his books were wrong this afternoon, I am sure of it,” she 
answered blithely. “I have the utmost confidence in my good fortune. 
It has never failed me yet.” 

Graeme’s laugh was more than half a groan. 

“Tt has never been handicapped by having to run with such luck 
as mine.” Then, as they were passing a café with a tempting display 
of iced viands in the windows, “ Aren’t you desperately hungry ?” 
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“ Enough to remember that you are going to get me a sandwich and 
a cup of tea by and by. Isn’t that the telegraph office over there?” 
They had reached the corner of Gravier and St. Charles, and a 
moment later Felicita was standing guard over the luggage while 
Graeme went to the manager’s window. He was back almost imme- 
diately, with stony despair in his eyes. 
“It’s all up with us,” he said hoarsely. “'There’s no answer to my 
wire.” 
| This time Felicita had to make a decided effort to live up to her 
name. 
| “Tsn’t it perfectly ridiculous!” she said. ‘“Can’t you bring your- 
| 


self to see the humor of it?” 

“No, I’m blest if I can,” said David, mopping his face with his 
damp handkerchief. “If.that clock is right, we have just twenty min- 
utes in which to catch your train. Will you—could you stay here a 
minute or two while I run across to the St. Charles Hotel and look 
over the register? It’s one chance in a thousand there may be some- 
body I can hold up for a few dollars.” 

Miss Allardice was wiser than she looked. It was her métier to 
look pretty, and she filled it to perfection. 

“You are going to do something desperate,’ she demurred. 
“ Please, please don’t add to my present burden of obligations.” 

He denied it so strenuously that she let him go. A little later the 
telegraph manager came out with a chair for her. There was some- 
thing vaguely reminiscent about him, and he promptly saved her the 
trouble of trying to place him. 

“You don’t remember me, Miss Allardice,” he said. “I used to 
be an operator on the Cotton Exchange in St. Louis, and I’ve seen 
you with your father. I gathered from what your friend said that 
you are in trouble of some sort. Can I be of any assistance?” 

It was a hazard of new fortunes for Felicita, but she took her cour- 

age in both hands. 
“There was a misunderstanding about the railroad tickets, and it 
took all of Mr. Graeme’s money and all of mine to make it right,” she 
explained. “I have friends in Pass Christian, and I am just obliged 
| to catch the train to-night, and—and it goes in less than twenty 
minutes.” 

She was quite breathless when it was all said; but the manager 
proved himself a gentleman born. 

“That is a very small matter,” he said warmly. “TI shall be glad 
to help your father’s daughter. Will this be enough? You can return 
it at your convenience.” 

He was offering her a ten-dollar bill. Not at any time in her 
safeguarded life had so small a sum looked so preternaturally large 
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or so unspeakably desirable. But she was mindful of her birth and 
breeding. 

“T’ll be glad to take it if you’ll let me——” she had detached her 
tiny chatelaine watch and was thrusting it upon him. 

It was a little like a slap in the face; but the would-be helper saw 
instantly that the truest kindness was to let her have her own way. 
So he took the pledge and put it in his pocket, giving her his card and 
vanishing, to reappear presently with an added word of comfort. 

“You said Pass Christian, didn’t you? Well, the L. & N. has 
a washout at Chef Menteur, and they have just notified us that their 
Number Two will not leave until nine o’clock, or thereabouts. That 
probably means ten, but I wouldn’t take any chances on it.” 

He had vanished again when Graeme came back, and Felicita had 
regained a little of her lost poise. 

“Did you succeed in finding anyone?” she asked cheerfully. 

“ Didn’t I?” he returned, exulting. “We are wealthy again for a 
few minutes. And that isn’t all of it: your train is delayed on account 
of a washout—I saw it posted on the bulletin-board over at the hotel. 
It can’t leave till nine o’clock. We'll wire the Joyces, and then— 
prepare yourself for another shock—then we'll dine.” 

He took her across the street to the St. Charles, as being the most 
public as well as the most unquestionable place he knew, and the head 
waiter gave them a small side table to themselves. It was somewhere 
in the fish course that Felicita said: “ How narrow the world is, after 
all. You had merely to cross the street to find a friend in a perfectly 
strange city; and I—I didn’t have to do even that much.” 

He looked at her with a quizzical light in his eye. “Did you make 
a raise too ?” 

“JT did. The manager in the telegraph office used to know poppa, 
and he remembered me—ten dollars’ worth.” 

Graeme frowned. 

“We'll go over there after dinner and make him take it back,” he 
said. 

“Oh, no; that would be too ungracious,” she objected, foreseeing 
embarrassment in the pledge-returning part of it. Then, suddenly 
holding out the money, “ Will you take care of it for me?” 

Graeme’s frown melted in a happy laugh. 

“Do you mean to say that you will still trust me to hold the joint 
purse ?” 

“Of course; why shouldn’t I?” 

He marked their immediate surroundings in a comprehensive 
glance: the nearest couple dining stolidly two tables on the right; 
the deferential waiter, within call, but safely out of earshot. 

“Felicita, you’ve seen me at my very worst in the past twenty- 
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four hours—you have, indeed. I can’t take that money unless you are 
willing to let me try again—to let me keep on trying as Sis as we 
both shall live.” 

The waiter was coming to remove the course, and the momentary 
privacy was at an end. But in the midst of the table-clearing she 
laughed softly and gave him the ten-dollar bill. 

It wanted but ten minutes of nine when Graeme, treading on air 
of the lightest, handed Felicita from the carriage at the L. & N. 
station on the river front and put her aboard the waiting Pullman. 

“ But for the look of it, I’d go on out to the Pass with you,” he 
said, bending over her to say good-by. “ Have you got everything ?” 

“ Everything but my——” She stopped in blushing confusion, and 
the telepathic thought struck fire in him like flint on steel. 

“ Your watch,” he said, marking its absence. “ Have you lost it?” 

“No; I—how much time have we?” 

He fell into the little trap headlong, feeling mechanically for his 
own missing watch. “I—ah——” he began; but her ready laugh 
cut him short. 

“No secrets,” she commanded. “Tell me, was your friend as 
disinterested as mine?” 

He grinned shamefacedly. “ Not by about ten per cent. a month, 
I fancy. But that’s nothing. He might have had my coat and my 
cuff-links if he had insisted. May I tell your father when I go back 
that I had to pawn my watch to get you?” 

“You may tell him anything you dare to. But if you'll tell 
Brother Tom, it will go farther and be ever so much more fun— 
for him. Now will you please get off the car before the train starts?” 

The conductor’s cry of “ All aboard!” floated in through the open 
deck transoms, and the air-brakes sighed expectantly. 

“ Good-by, my happy one!” said Graeme, holding her hand to the 
last fraction of the ultimate second. “How could you ever bring 
yourself to take such. a blundering, idiotic——” 

“Hush!” she said. And then: “I don’t know: I think I always 
meant to—sometime. And to-night—well, ‘a fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind.’ Kiss me, David, and run.” 
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WOULDN’T worry too much over James if I was you, Amanda,” 
remarked Mrs. Wilkins as she rocked placidly to and fro. “ What 
if he does run after the girls some? It’s natural at his age.” 

“But, Cousin Cynthy, you seem to forget that James is a church- 
member. I’m terrible afraid he’ll be led astray if I don’t keep a close 
watch on him. I was talkin’ about it to John and—— 

“You take my advice, Amanda, and let James alone; don’t trouble 
his father about him, or you'll regret it in the end. I know jest what 
yow’re goin’ through now. Didn’t I have the same experience with our 
son, William? If you'll promise to say nothin’ to nobody about it, P’ll 
tell you how twas I made up my mind to let William have his fling in 
peace—and I ain’t never been sorry I done it. Draw the rocker up to 
the fire and make yourself comfortable. 

“ Well, the year William was twenty-one he took to goin’ en pretty 
near every night. He’d always be@h sich a steady boy and stayed round 
home so contented-like that I fretted myself to a shadder over him 
coastin’ down the road to ruin, as I reckoned he was doin’ mighty fast. 
His pa gave him the bay colt and a new buggy when he was twenty-one, 
and there wasn’t a night but that colt and buggy (with William settin’ 
up inside dressed in his Sunday clothes) went prancin’ out somewheres, 
gettin’ home dear knows when. But I was always ready fur him. 
Never a night, no matter how late he got in, that I didn’t put my head 
out of the door when he was tryin’ to sneak upstairs easy-like in his 
stockin’ feet, and say: ‘That you, William? What time is it? or some 
little remark of that sort. 

“T didn’t approve of his friends, neither, for William had got reli- 
gion the year before and was a professed church-member. His father 
_ bein’ an elder and all that, I didn’t think it was a geod example fur our 

son to be gaddin’ round the country every night with, the prettiest and 
flightiest girls he could find,—especially Mary Gray, and, of course, 
she was the one he was sot on.—Try one of them sugar cookies, Amanda, 
they’re right good. 
331 
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“Well, I done what I could. I talked to William serious every 
chance I got and offered to pray with him evenings, but he was pretty 
short in his answers—which I took to mean he wanted to be let alone. 
Ain’t it strange the way a boy gets to be real independent-like when he 
turns twenty-one? Anyhow, I found I couldn’t talk to William when 
he didn’t want to talk to me, and so I took to talkin’ to his father about 
him every chance I got. Joseph agreed with me that something must © 
be done to stop him on the downward course before it was too late, and 
we both felt we must do our duty by William if he was entitled to vote. 

“It come to my knowledge that there was to be a huskin’ bee at the 
Grays’ and a dance afterwards in the barn. I knowed there would be 
something of that sort if Mary Gray had a finger in the pie, and I 
knowed also that William would be there, though he hadn’t happened 
to mention it. Sure enough, down come William to his supper that 
night with pomatum on his hair and white rose on his handkercher ; 
he had his best clothes on and a brand-new necktie I never seen before 
with a gold pin stuck in it careless-like, and he looked real elegant, but 
not a word did he say. At last I couldn’t stand it no longer and I sez, 
sez 

“* Goin’ out, William ?’ sez I. 

“* Yes,’ sez he, and up he got, leavin’ his supper half eat (we had 
baked beans, I remember, and William’s very partial to *em), and off 
he went before I could say another word.—Would you mind puttin’ a 
few of them pine-cones on the fire, Amanda? They make a nice blaze. 

“ Well, as I was sayin’, William marched off without sayin’ nothin’ 
to nobody, and we could hear him roll out the buggy and holler at the 
colt. I looked at his father and his father looked at me. 

“< Pa,’ sez I, ‘it’s serious this time,’ sez I. 

“*You’re right, Ma, it is,’ sez he. 

“Then I riz up and spoke very solemn and impressive, as I have to 
do sometimes, for Joseph, though a good man, often has to have the 


path o’ duty p’inted out to him very plain and distinct before he is con- 


vinced it’s the proper place fur his feet to walk in. 

“¢ Joseph Wilkins,’ sez I, ‘it’s your son that’s goin’ to destruction, 
and it’s your place to foller him and bring him back. He must be 
brought home as a brand snatched from the burnin’, fur well I know 
he’s bound fur the huskin’ at the Grays.’ ” 

“*¢ Cynthy,’ sez he, ‘Tl do it. Tl foller him and watch him, and 
if he gits to dancin’, I’ll take him by the arm and lead him home, so’s 
we both kin wras’le with him in prayerful quietude. I’ll save him yet, 
so help me Moses!’ 

“<«That was a mighty strong expression for Joseph, and I felt easy 
in my mind that he’d do his duty. Still, after he’d dressed hisself and 
started off I got to thinkin’, and I remembered the old sayin’, ‘Jf you 
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want a thing well done, do it yourself.’ Joseph always had been weak 
where William was concerned, and I was afraid his heart ~ould fail him 
when the time come. At last I couldn’t stand it no longer, so I put a 
shawl over my head and started fur the Grays’.—You’re settin’ the heel 
of that stockin’ wrong, Amanda; let me show you. 

“Well, I started fur the Grays’. It wasn’t fur across the fields and 
pretty soon I seen the barn, all lighted up, jest as I expected. I could 
see in a side winder by standin’ on a peck measure, so I took a good 
look. The fiddles was jest tunin’ up, and, sure enough, there was 
William fairly layin’ hisself out to Mary Gray, and there in a remote 
corner stood Joseph lookin’ grim and disapprovin’—jest as he should 
look. I really felt proud of Joseph’s expression of countenance. 
~ “The fiddles begun, and up stepped William, chipper as a cricket, 
took Mary Gray by the hand, and led her out. I saw Joseph start for- 
ward pretty quick, but he restrained hisself, and I thought he believed 
the hour was not yet ripe, so I kep’ on watchin’. The music went faster 
and faster. It’s queer the way it gets hold of you. If you'll believe 
me, Amanda, I found myself standin’ on that peck measure keepin’ 
time with my feet and not knowin’ I was doin’ it. Well, I looked across 
at Joseph. His expression had changed a good deal, and he was keepin’ 
time also, not only with his feet, but with his hands. And him a’ elder! 

“William and Mary clasped hands and went up the middle and 
down ag’in; they stopped at Joseph’s end of the barn and she made 
William a grand courtesy. Then, Amanda, I seen Joseph, my husband, 
jump up and run out on the floor, push William out of the way, and 
step up to Mary like he knew jest how it was done. I wouldn’t have 
believed it if anybody’d told me, but I seen it with my own two eyes. 
Mary looked surprised at the change in partners, but the sassy baggage 
jest made another courtesy deeper than the first and kept right on 
dancin’ like all possessed. 

“T can’t tell you how I felt, Amanda. There was Joseph, my tried 
and trusted partner of years, with his thumbs in his vest pockets, cut- 
tin’ pigeon-wings, takin’ fancy steps, and bowin’ and scrapin’ with a 
chit of a girl. Lookin’ back on it now, I must say he was mighty light 
on his feet considerin’ his new boots and his mature years, but I didn’t 
think of that at the time. The music went clean out of my feet, I can 
tell you, and I jest walked straight into that barn and took Joseph by 
the arm. I never seen William; I forgot all about him. 

“¢ Joseph,’ sez I, low but clear, ‘come home.’ 

“And Joseph come. 

“We walked across the fields sayin’ nothin’, and leavin’ William be- 
hind us; he might have danced the soles off his shoes for all I cared 
by that time. We continued to say nothin’ till we shut up the house, 
and I got out the Family Bible for prayers and laid it before Joseph 
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with a look which said many things. Looks is better than words - 
sometimes, Amanda, as I’ve proved by supedionen. Then he sez, sez 
he: 

“ ¢ Cynthy,’ sez he, ‘I dunno why I done it. The fiddles got into my 
knees and I had to dance or bust.’ 

“¢ Joseph,’ sez I, ‘ we'll say no more about it, but hereafter we'll let 
William have his fling to hisself. We don’t need help him any more.’ 

“ Joseph read some instances from the life of David that night to 
show how liable men are to yield to temptation. I didn’t say nothin’, 
but I done a lot of thinkin’, and when William come creepin’ upstairs 
along. about two o’clock I snored loud and peaceful, so’s he thought I 
was asleep. I do that now every time he comes in late instead of askin’ 
him the time, and he seems to enjoy the change. . 

“Now, Amanda, all men is men, be they your husband or mine. I 
know jest how worried you feel about your boy, but he ain’t goin’ to 
come to no harm. You take my advice and let James have his fling by 
hisself ; don’t send his father out to look after him. : 

“If you'll stay to tea with us, Ill get out some preserved quinces 
and Joseph will see you home across the big pasture-field. He’d be 
proud to do it, and, besides, he wants to talk to your husband, anyhow, 
about tradin’ off the red heifer. You better stay, Amanda.” 


MACKINAC ISLAND 
BY ALICE CORBIN 


OLD as the shadow that my body throws 
B Across the sunlit land, to-day doth shine, 
Separate from out September’s sombre shows, 

So blue, so vastly gracious, so benign ! 

Here, *neath the front of autumn’s burnished neon, 
A single clover-blossom drains the earth 

Of the last sweetness from the lips of June, 
And all things waken to a second birth. 


Crickets revive and make old fields of hay 

A singing wilderness; longer the birds we keep; 
While in the little village on the Bay 

Contentment reigns, and peace intenser grows 
Ere the few houses settle to their sleep 

*Mid the still deepening silence of the snows. 
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THE BURGLAR AND THE 
LADY 


AN EPISODE 


By Ina Brevoort Roberts 
Author of ‘The Lifting of a Finger” 
AVING found the secret panel in the dining-room wainscoting, 
H the burglar emptied the chamois bags he took therefrom and 
proceeded to-test and sort their contents with skill and expe- 
dition. 

The moonlight, streaming through mullioned windows, showed 
forks and spoons of every size and kind, varied by occasional cheese- 
scoops and butter-spreaders, all thrown on the floor in two shining, 
miscellaneous heaps. 

When the contents of one bag proved to be a dozen gold teaspoons 
the burglar very nearly gave a grunt of satisfaction. 

The next instant he looked up to see a woman standing between 
the curtains of the doorway leading to the hall. 

With the quickness of his kind, his hand grasped the revolver on 
the floor beside him, but she stood so composedly that he did not raise 
the weapon. He kept his hand on it, however. i 

Aided by the moonlight, he discerned that the intruder was young— — 
between the ages of twenty-three and twenty-six, he judged. re 

“ Why don’t you have a light?” she gently inquired. 

“ As a signal to your neighbors or the police?” he retorted, adding: 
“Since you are here, I’ll have to ask you to come in and sit down 
till I’ve finished. And don’t raise your voice, please.” 

She advanced into the room until she stood beside the fireplace, 
but she did not sit down. 

“You have nothing to fear,” she responded in the same level tone, 
- “T am alone in the house.” 

“How does that happen?” the burglar asked politely. 

“The rest of the family went South to-day.” 

“T know that,” he informed her. 

“ And I was to go to visit friends in the country; that is why all 
the serving people are away too. But a headache came on and I decided 
to postpone my journey till to-morrow. I think too I wanted the * . 
luxury of being alone, quite alone, for a little while.” . 

“T can understand that,” the burglar remarked. 
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As he talked he worked, but although his eyes were on his task, 
the slightest movement on the woman’s part caused him to look up. 

“A few moments ago,” she continued, “I heard you and came 
downstairs, intending to slip out and summon the police. I had 
forgotten that the front door is boarded up and I could not get to any of 
the other doors withou 

“ Disturbing me. What made you come in here?” 

“T knew if I went upstairs again I should get nervous, and fear 
is the only thing I am afraid of. Besides, I caught a glimpse of your 
face between the curtains and knew you to be a gentleman—— 

“ Burglar,” he finished with a laugh. “Quite a pretty title. But 
I suspect you’ve been getting your ideas about us from novels and 
stories in the magazines.” 

“ Of course,” she responded. “Up to the present time there hasn’t 
been an opportunity to get them any other way. Tell me, how did you 
come to choose this particular profession ?” 

The man paused in the act of trying to bend a heavy soup-ladle. 

“Trade,” he corrected; “one works with one’s hands and uses 
tools.” 

“You have not answered my question,” she persisted. ‘“ Was it 
the charm of the life, or a desperate need of money, or because you 
couldn’t do anything else?” 

“What do you know about the charm of robbery?” he questioned 
mockingly. 

“TI know something of the charm that beckons in things forbidden,” 
she replied; “also the zest that danger gives to any experience.” 

He stared at her, and his tone did not match his words as he said 

coolly: “If you were a man I’d offer to take you into partnership 
with me.” He rose to his feet. “I’ve about finished here. I suppose 
your people took their jewels with them?” 

“No, but they’re in a safe-deposit vault, except mine.” As she 
spoke she slipped half a dozen rings from her fingers and held them | 
out to him. “I was to leave the silver there on my way to the station.” 

He took the rings, saying as he did so: “If I were a burglar in a 
story, I’d let you keep these. Do you hate to part with them ?” 

“Yes. I shall get others, of course, but these have associations.” 

He was examining the rings. “All pearls, I see. Don’t you care 
for any other stones ?” 

No.” 

“T’ll have to ask you to come with me while I search the rest of 
the house. This is a beautiful room, if you'll allow me to say so. 
I would like to own that Rembrandt, but pictures are impossible booty: 
one daren’t sell and mustn’t keep them. I like that long, low mantel- 
shelf with the china-closets built under on either side of the fireplace. 
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I believe I’ll copy it in the house I’m going to build. It will be a 
pretty nice house, I fancy, for I get a good many ideas, going about 
as I do.” 

“Why don’t you take those too?” 

The burglar had been packing his acquired possessions in a hand- 
some travelling-bag with silver initials on the side. The woman pointed 

_to a-heap of silver articles still on the floor. 

“They’re no good; that is, plated.” 

She smiled. “It is kind of you to leave the ones you haven’t 
spoiled. I thought the proper way to test silver was with nitric acid.” 

“That is one way, but it necessitates using a file, which takes too 
long, besides being noisy. Now come; we'll go through the rest of 
the house as quickly as possible. I’m sorry to trouble you, but I don’t 
dare trust you alone.” 

She smiled sweetly. “I would have called the police before I came 
downstairs, but the telephone is out of order,” she told him. 

They had left the dining-room and were moving side by side up the 
moonlit, polished stairway, lined on either side with thrifty palms in 
jardiniéres. 

The burglar glanced at his companion’s dressing-gown of white 
eiderdown, open a little at the throat, and then at the business suit . 
he wore, which was dusty from his having climbed in at one of the 
windows. 

“Except for my clothes we might be at a party,” he observed. 
“Won't these plants die while the house is closed ?” 

“No, one of the men is coming sometimes to care for them. You 
haven’t answered my first question yet. Why did you become a thief?” 

If he winced at her plain speaking, it was inwardly. 

“Once I was good and innocent—is that the way I ought to 
begin?” he queried. “I drifted into the life because I wanted money 
—and excitement. Are you going to try to reform me?” © 

“No,” she replied. “ Why try, when I know beforehand I should 
fail?” 

Respectability i is so auslly dull,” he told her. 

They were in one of the bedrooms now, and the man was ran- 
sacking the place in approved style. 

She drew a quick breath. “It is dull,” she confessed, “ but—I 
wish there were any chance of convincing you that, in spite of its 
dulness, being good is the only thing that pays. Perhaps you’ll come 
to realize it yourself some day; I hope so.” She spoke lightly, yet 
earnestly too. 

“Look out,” he warned, “that speech was rather on the sermon 
order. That’s a handsome safe; it’s a pity to have to spoil it to get 
it open.” 
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For reply she crossed the room and, unlocking the safe, took out a 
jewel-case and from it a string of pearls. 
As they fell with a gentle, kissing sound into the burglar’s out- 
stretched palm he glanced inquiringly at the safe. 

“ There is nothing else there except papers that would be worthless 
to you,” she said. 
i He turned away at 0 once. “ Why did you give me this?” he asked as 
i he slipped the necklace into his pocket. “If you had told me there 
i was nothing in the safe, I would have believed you.” 
She looked him in the eyes. “No,” she said, “ you would not have 
believed me—if I had lied. It was because I spoke the truth that 
you did not doubt my word.” 
| “Let us go into the next room,” the burglar directed somewhat 
curtly. 
i Outside this room the woman paused and turned a key in the 
wall, which flooded the apartment with light. “The one window doesn’t 
show from the street,” she said. 
{ As they crossed the threshold ‘he uttered an admiring exclamation. 
| “T must try to remember this room; it’s ideal for a man’s den. Whose 
| is it?” 
| “My father’s,” she answered. 
He pried open the roll-top desk and rapidly examined its contents. 
To do this he laid down his revolver. While he was absorbed in his 
task the woman made a quick movement towards the weapon. She had 
her hand on it when his fingers closed round hers and held both them 
and the revolver as in a vice. A second later he released his hold 
and she drew her hand away. 

“Tf you had this, could you use it?” he asked as he thrust the 
revolver in his pocket and turned back to the desk, “or were you 
only going to put up a bluff?” 

“T am a good shot,” she replied. “I learned one summer to help. 
a nervous trouble I had, the result of a long illness.” 

One paper the burglar did not put away again, but spread out on 
the desk before he left it. 

“ What is that?” she asked curiously. 

“The burglar insurance policy,” he answered, and they both 
laughed. 

“There are no more rooms on this floor?” he questioned. 

No.” 

“Then I’m ready to go.” 

“ Aren’t you going on to the next floor? The servants’ rooms are 
there.” 

“No, I don’t steal from people who are poorer than I,” he returned 
shortly. “Tl get the bag I left downstairs and clear out. I’m 
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afraid, though, I’ll have to tie you fast to something before I go. 
Or would you prefer to be locked in the butler’s pantry? The window 
there is too high for you to open and call from.” 

“T choose the former evil. And I prefer the library; it’s the most 
cheerful room in the house. It may be some little time before anyone 
finds me.” 

“Tt shall be the library.” ; 

They went downstairs. As they passed through the white-and- 
gold drawing-room the man slipped the heavy cord from one of the 
curtains. 

“Tm glad this is silk,’ he remarked. “It would distress me to 
have to tie you with a common rope, even if I had one.” 

In the library he placed a comfortable chair for her, and when 
she had seated herself he passed the cord about her waist and fastened 
it behind the chair. 

“ Even if you can reach the knot you won’t be able to untie it, so 
don’t tire yourself trying,” he advised. “It will soon be daylight. 
Would you like a book?” ; 

She nodded. 

He went to one of the cases lining the walls and itil a volume, 
which he brought to her. She glanced at the title and saw that he 
had chosen a collection of romances. 

“Did you select this because you like it or because you think I 
shall ?” she inquired, the corners of her mouth set in droll curves. 

“ Both,” he answered. 

He laid the book in her lap, and while he stood before her each 
eyed the other half questioningly, half regretfully. 

An interval of silence ensued before the burglar, shifting his gaze, 
said, his voice snapping the tension of the moment: “ You won’t faint 
or anything like that after I’m gone, will you? You don’t look like 
one of that kind.” 

“No,” she answered, laughing. “I don’t feel in the least ner- 
vous.” 

He took a flask from his pocket. “ You’re sure I hadn’t better 
leave this with you or try to find you some wine?” 

She shook her head. “There’s wine somewhere in the butler’s 
pantry; perhaps you will have some.” 

“No, thank you,” he told her curtly. “I wish that I might shake 
hands with you, though. No,” as she half extended a hand, “I 
know that you don’t feel a Pharisee, but it is I who must refuse. 
Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” she answered. “ Remember—it pean pay.” ‘ 

The gray of the dawn was paling. His glance travelled from her 
hair to her white slippers before he turned away. 
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At the door he paused. “I’m not sure that it will interest you to 
know,” he observed, bringing the words out crisply, “but I’ve been 
having a deuce of a time trying to keep myself from throwing up this 
job and promising you I’ll turn over a new leaf, try to lead a better 
life, you know, and all that sort of foolishness. When I get out from 
the spell of your influence, won’t I be glad I didn’t?” 

She could not tell whether the last sentence was an exclamation or 
a question. “ Perhaps,” she said without looking at him. 

“ As soon as I get far enough away to make it safe I’ll telephone 
your next-door neighbors to come in and set you free. Their name 
is 

“ Carlton.” 

“Thank you.” 

He went out, dropping the velvet curtain behind him, and a momext 
later she heard a door leading to the garden gently closed. 


LABOR 
BY RUBY ARCHER 


OST thou feel envy of the idle hands? 

iB. But they are empty of the only joys 
That through the body satisfy the soul. 

They that have only Happiness to seek 
Will never find her—for she comes behind 
The toiler, and her slow and grateful touch 
Rests him—he knows not how—first in the heart. 
For the strong nature in its essence holds 
Insatiable the need of action. Find 
The idle man who fronts himself direct 
And claims to know true happiness, and thou 
Hast found a soul deformed and atrophied. 
These pitiful hurrying idlers, for the most, 
Dare never face themselves, nor their own lives, 
Nor God, nor the deep meaning of it all; 
They run from meditation as a curse ; 
They clasp the frail delights of sense and time 
That break like water-bubbles and are gone; 
And always more and more they yearn to draw 
Joy from without, when joy is only won 
As echo of the conscience-voice that speaks 
Unto the weary the blest words, “ Well done.” 
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DECORATIVE PLANTS 


SOME OF THE BEST FOR AMATEUR CULTURE 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM WELL 


By Eben E. Rexford 


$ 


Y article on Palms in the January number of this magazine has 
M brought to me several requests for an article on miscellaneous 
decorative plants from persons who do not care to limit them- 

selves to the cultivation of the Palm, but whose knowledge of what other 
plants of the ornamental class require is so limited that they are doubt- 
ful of their ability to grow them well. I shall therefore endeavor, in 
this paper, to describe some of the most satisfactory decorative plants 
for general amateur use, and give practical directions for their manage- 


ment. 


Perhaps the most popular of ornamental-foliaged plants for several 
years past has been the Boston Fern, a “sport” from the well-known 
Nephrolepis exaltata, better known as the Sword Fern. This plant is 
too well known to need description here. It is seen everywhere. When 
well grown it is a most beautiful plant, but as ordinarily grown it fails 
to do itself justice because conditions are against it. It is one of the 
easiest of all plants to grow well if its requirements are understood and 
met. It must have a light, spongy soil in order to do its best, and be 
given plenty of root-room. A year-old plant ought to have at least a 
ten-inch pot to accommodate properly its many strong roots. A good 
soil for it is made by mixing ordinary garden loam with fibrous matter 
secured by turning over old sward and scraping away that portion im- 
mediately below the grass-tops. This will be full of fine roots, which 
will furnish the vegetable matter all Ferns delight in. It is an excellent 
substitute for leafmold, which is the ideal soil for most Ferns, but which 
those who live in cities and villages find it extremely difficult to procure . 
without making special trips to the country in search of it. Mix this 
with equal parts of garden loam, and add to its enough sharp, coarse 
sand to make the entire mass so friable that when some of it is 
squeezed firmly in the hand it will readily fall apart when pressure is 
relaxed. In such a soil any Fern will grow well, provided other con- 
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The Boston Fern is propagated by runners, which are sent out from 
old plants and take root wherever a joint come in contact with soil, or by 
division of the old plants. I prefer the latter method, because it gives 
one a larger plant in a given length of time. If you have an old plant 
and desire to increase your stock from it, take a sharp, thin-bladed knife 
and cut down between the divisions of the crown in such a manner that 
each will have some roots attached. Put these pieces in four- or five-inch 
pots and leave them there until they have filled the soil with roots. 
Then shift to seven- or eight-inch pots and later on to ten-inch ones, 
thus making two shifts during the year. Keep the plants out of the sun 
at all times and be careful to see that the soil never gets dry. This is 
very important. If a Fern suffers from lack of moisture at its roots, it 
receives a check from which it will be months in recovering. Indeed, I 
would throw such a plant away and begin with a new one, feeling sure 
that the latter would be much the finest plant by fall if given proper 
care. The careful amateur will see that her plants are given such atten- 
tion as will keep them going steadily ahead. No check will ever result 
from her neglect of them. When properly cared for a Boston Fern 
ought to have from thirty to sixty fronds when a year old, each frond 
four or five feet long, with dozens more showing at the centre of the 
plant. Such a specimen will be a veritable fountain of foliage. One 
will be sufficient to fill a large window, where it will be most effective if 
kept by itself. Other plants do not combine well with it. For use on 
brackets it is most charming because of its gracefully drooping habit. 

Lately two new Ferns have been put upon the market, both “ sports” 
from the Boston variety. Nephrolepis Piersonii has the leaflets of the 
frond divided in such a manner that each becomes a miniature frond. 
These give the plant a heavy, rich foliage which is extremely beautiful. 
The fronds are shorter than those of the parent variety and of more 
upright habit. N. Fosteriana has the same division of pinne, but its 
leaflets are narrow and long, instead of short and wide, like those of 
N. Piersonii. This peculiarity gives it an extremely light and dainty 
effect, and especially so because its fronds are long and drooping. Both 
are beautiful. Which is most so it would be impossible to say, because 
tastes differ. See either of them, and you will be sure to want them. 
Give them the same treatment advised for the Boston Fern. 

Begonias have heretofore been considered better adapted to window- 
garden culture than as plants for general decoration, but the introduc- 
tion of several new varieties has enlarged our list of desirable ornamen- 
tal plants and gives us some strikingly beautiful ones. One of the best. 
of these is Manicata aurea variegata. It has large, thick foliage, heavily 
blotched and splashed with pale yellow on a dark-green ground. No 
two leaves on a large specimen will show the same variegation. The 
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underside of the foliage and the leaf-stalks have little, fringed bracts of 
dark red at intervals, which add much to the beauty of the plant. The 
habit of growth is peculiar. Gnarled, twisted stems are sent out which 
curl about the pot and droop over it, but never take on an upright habit. 
In order to secure most satisfactory results from it, it should be grown 
on a stand, which will allow its fantastic growth to droop to suit itself, 
as it cannot when kept on a shelf or the window-sill. It is a profuse 
bloomer. Its flowers are produced in great panicles, on long stalks 
thrown well above the foliage. They are small, but there are so many of 
them that they are extremely ornamental. Their silvery tints, delicately 
suffused with flesh-color, afford a charming contrast to the dark green 
and creamy variegation of the abundant foliage. This plant is easily 
grown from cuttings. 

Another most lovely Begonia is picta aurea. This is of upright 
habit. Its leaves are large, long, and pointed. They have a ground- 
color of dark olive irregularly blotched with clear yellow. It is impos- 
sible to give a verbal description of the plant that will do it anything 
like justice. It must be seen before one can gain any adequate idea of 
its wonderful beauty. It is far more ornamental than Begonia of the 
Rex class, because its colors are richer and more striking and its habit 
of growth is superior for general effect. And—this will recommend it 
to the amateur who likes fine plants, but does not like to have them too 
exacting in their demands on his time and attention—it is of extremely 
easy culture. In fact, I have never grown any kind of Begonia that 
required less care. Give it a soil similar to that advised for the Ferns 
I have spoken of, keep it moist at the roots, but never wet, and see that 
it has good light, but not strong sunshine, and anyone can succeed with 
it. Both of the Begonias described have smooth foliage, therefore they 
can be showered with perfect safety and be greatly benefited by it. The 
only Begonias injured by the application of water to their leaves are 
those having soft-textured and hairy foliage. 

e 

Araucoria excelsa is not a new plant in one sense of the word, and 
in another it is. It has long been grown in greenhouses, but the im- 
pression has prevailed that it was not adapted to living-room culture. 
But of late years it has proved to be one of the best plants we have for 
that purpose. It is generally known as Norfolk Island Pine. It has an 
evergreen foliage which resembles to some extent that of our native 
Hemlock and that of the Balsam, and yet it is quite unlike either. The 
leaves, or “ needles,” with which its branches are thickly set are short 
and extremely plentiful and surround the stalk. They are a very dark 
green in color. The branches are produced in whorls. Each whorl, as 
a general thing, has five branches, but occasionally there will be seven 
or eight; I have never seen more. When the whorl is five-branched you 
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see a perfect, five-pointed green star as you look down upon the plant. 
The branches are very regular and symmetrical in development. None 
of them ever outgrows the others, therefore symmetry characterizes the 
plant in all stages of its growth. A young plant is a perfect tree in 
miniature, and a plant eight or ten feet tall is equally as perfect in 
shape. Because of its star-shaped whorls of branches it has been given 
the name of Star Pine by some, while other dealers advertise it as the 
Christmas-tree Pine. Large plants make excellent substitutes for the 
ordinary Christmas-tree in the home. Small plants are fine for table 
decoration. There is another variety in the market—A. compacta—of 
dwarfer habit than A. excelsa, and better adapted for window-culture. 
To grow this plant well give it a soil of rich, sandy loam. Shift from 
time to time as the roots fill the old pot. Water moderately. Shower 
frequently to make sure that the red spider—that worst enemy of all 
plants kept in the dry, overheated atmosphere of the living-room—does 
not get a foothold on it. As a general thing this is the only insect that 
ever attacks it, but occasionally the aphis will be found on the tender 
growth. The remedy in such a case is sulpho-tobacco soap infusion, 
applied with a sprayer. After the plant is in a very large pot feed it 
by the application of good fertilizers rather than by repotting it in fresh 
soil. A plant two or three years old ought to have from ten to twelve 
whorls of branches and be from seven to eight feet tall. When it gets 
too large for the room you can easily trade it to the florist for smaller 
plants. He will be delighted to make the exchange, as large specimens 
are always in demand for decoration on such occasions as balls and 
other parties. The stately effect of a well-grown plant in the hall or 
parlor cannot be equalled by any Palm. Being so unlike all other 
decorative plants, it is sure to attract attention, and it never fails to 
win the admiration of every lover of the beautiful in plant-life. Until 
within the last year or two small plants were quite expensive, but since 
the demand for them has increased the florists have enlarged their 
stock, and nowadays the price is very reasonable. 

The Ficus, or Rubber Plant, is popular for two reasons: It has large 
and striking foliage, quite unlike that of ordinary plants, and it is 
easily grown. Naturally this commends it to the attention of the ama- 
teur. A well-grown specimen with large, healthy foliage all along its 
stalk is ornamental, but the plant as ordinarily grown is more often 
unsatisfactory than otherwise. Its foliage will be sparse and frequently 
discolored, and the chief characteristic of the plant will be naked 
branches. But the owner keeps it from year to year, hoping for im- 
provement, which is never likely to take place. The only really satis- 
factory Ficus is the plant which has never been allowed to stop grow- 
ing. If it once stands still, it is almost impossible for the amateur to 
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coax it into growth again—that is, satisfactory growth. It may put 
forth a few leaves now and then, but they are likely to be small ones, 
utterly unlike the large, rich foliage which constitutes the chief charm 
of the plant when properly grown. Give it a rich soil, a good-sized pot, 
a moderate amount of water, and plenty of sunshine, and it will make 
luxuriant development. See that all these conditions are kept up, and 
your plant will go steadily ahead and get finer and finer as it increases 
in size, but allow the soil to become exhausted or the roots to be badly 
cramped for room, and straightway it will refuse to grow, and this 
means, nine times out of ten, the end of its usefulness. About all that 
can be done with it after that is to trade it to the florist, who can give 
such treatment in his greenhouse as you cannot in the living-room. 
There he may be able to coax it into renewed growth and get some 
returns from it in the way of cuttings from which to grow young plants. 
e 

The Ficus, as a general thing, does not branch freely. Most of the 
plants we see have no branches. There is simply the one straight stalk. 
If the lower leaves have fallen, the plant is unsightly unless kept among 
others which hide its nakedness. A branching plant is always prefera- 
ble, as it is likely to have more leaves than the branchless one and does 
not attain the height of the latter. Such a plant your florist will fur- 
nish for you if you ask him to. But if you simply order a Ficus, quite 
likely you will get one on which no signs of branches are to be seen, and 
it will keep going up, up, up, in a straight stalk, until it gets to the top 
of the window. Then it will be too late to cut away its top, hoping to 
encourage by so doing the production of branches below. To grow any 
plant into a fine specimen you must take it in hand when small and 
keep it in hand as it develops until it is what you want it to be. Most 
plants are tractable and can be made to do what we would have them 
if we exercise patience and perseverance in the training of them. Spas- 
modic attention is not what is needed. We must give them daily care 
and they must be constantly under control. 

The ordinary Ficus has plain green foliage. F. elastica variegata 
has leaves broadly and irregularly marked with white and pale green | 
along their edges. This variety, however, lacks the robust qualities 
which characterize the variety in general cultivation, and though it is 
very attractive when well grown, it generally fails to give complete 
satisfaction. Therefore do not allow yourself to be cajoled into buying 
it by the elaborate descriptions given in the catalogues under the im- 
pression that you are going to get something that will give you a great 
deal more pleasure than the more common sort. 

Those who complain of the difficulty of growing fine plants in the 
hall ought to experiment with the Queen Victoria Agave. I know of 
but one other plant that will do as well as this one with little care, and 
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that is the Aspidistra, which I shall presently speak of. This Agave has 
long, thick, succulent foliage, of a pale green regularly bordered with 
creamy yellow. The old leaves are very persistent, and a two- or three- 
year-old plant will often have as many as twenty or thirty of them two 
to three feet in length, all sent out from a common centre. The orna- 
mental effect of such a plant cannot be imagined in any satisfactory 
degree; it must be seen to be understood. For halls where there is not 
a great deal of direct light I know of no plant better than this. It 
stands all kinds of neglect and hard usage. Because of its succulent 
nature it is not readily injured by lack of moisture at the roots. Hav- 
ing a thick, tough skin, it is not susceptible to injury from insects, and 
dry air and dust seemingly have no effect on it. Its peculiar foliage 
has a suggestion of the tropics in it, and on this account it will appeal to 
-many. For some reason it has never been much grown, but I am confi- 
dent that it would soon become a very popular plant if its merits were 
better understood. 


I have referred to the Aspidistra as a Mark Tapley among plants. 
If anything in the plant line can “ come out strong” under difficulties, it 
is this. I have seen specimens of it which had not been repotted for 
years, and had not had an application of fertilizer more than two or 


three times in their lives. They had been allowed to get dry repeatedly. 
They had seen the thermometer run from one hundred above zero to 
dangerously near the freezing-point, and for weeks at a time they had 
stood in a shady corner ten feet away from any direct light. And yet 
these plants looked well and were thickly set with foliage of good color ; 
in a word, they were still ornamental. But I would not have the reader 
get the idea from what I have said that the Aspidistra is a plant that 
does not appreciate good treatment. The better you care for it, the 
more satisfactory it will be. It pays to be kind to it. Give it a rich 
soil, a regular supply of water, and fairly good light, and it will pro- 
duce a great quantity of rich, luxuriant foliage of glossy, dark green if 
you have the plain-leaved kind, or green beautifully striped with white 
and yellow if you have the variety sold under the name of A. lurida 
variegata. This foliage is sent up directly from the soil. The plant has 
no branches, therefore does not attain a height of more than two feet 
and a half under favorable conditions. Its foliage resembles that of 
the Convallaria, or Lily of the Valley, in shape, but is several times 
larger. A strong plant will often have fifty leaves. If an old plant 
fills its pot with roots and you do not care to give it a larger one, 
you can keep it in fine condition for an indefinite period by an 
occasional application of bonemeal or some good liquid food. Should 
you care to increase your stock of plants, turn the old one out of its 
pot and break it apart in such a manner that each bit of crown will 
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have a few roots attached. Plant these in good, fresh soil, or the 
open ground, and soon you will have vigorous young plants which 
will not be at their best in a decorative sense until about a year old. 
The Aspidistra is a favorite for decorative purposes because its low 
habit of growth brings the foliage-effect down to the floor and hides the 
unsightliness of pots containing tall-growing plants placed back of it. 

Pandanus utilis—the Screw Pine—is a good plant for living-room 
culture if care is taken to prevent water from collecting in the centre 
of it. If this occurs, decay soon sets in, and in a short time your 
plant will die. Great care should be taken to have the drainage of 
the pot perfect. Water moderately. Keep the foliage free from dust 
by frequent showering. Lay the plant flat on the floor, when this is 
done, to make sure that water does not run down the leaves to the 
heart of it. A new variety has lately been introduced under the name 
of P. Veitchii. This has’ beautifully striped foliage of green and 
white. A fine specimen shows to superb effect when given a place on 
a stand in a large window, where it can display its charms without the 
interference of other plants. The Screw Pines are very interesting 
because of their peculiar habit of growth. Their foliage is sent up in 
spiral form, hence the name. Each leaf has sharp teeth along its 
edges. These point towards the tip of the leaf. You can draw your 
hand up the leaf with perfect impunity, but attempt to draw your 
hand down it and you will find yourself impaled by scores of needle- 
like points. Never subject the Pandanus to a low temperature and 
do not keep it far from the light. 

Some of the Dracenas are easily grown in the living-room. D. 
indivisa has long, narrow foliage, so freely produced and so graceful 
in its arrangement that it well deserves the popular name of “ Foun- 
tain Plant.” D. regina has broad, curving leaves of dark green edged 
with pure white, thick and leathery in texture. The plant is compact 
and strong-growing. The foliage is thickly set along its stalk, making 
it extremely ornamental. To grow Dracenas well, give them a light, 
spongy soil, well drained, and never over-watered. Keep the foliage 
clean by frequent showerings. If aphides attack it, wash with an 


infusion of sulpho-tobacco soap. 


Do not get the impression that any of the plants I have made 
mention of are robust enough to get along without some attention. 
True, the Agave and the Aspidistra require but very little care, but 
they cannot be expected to give satisfaction when entirely neglected. 
They respond readily to kind treatment, and will be so much finer 
in every way where it is given that you will be glad to give it when 
once you understand the results of it. I would advise giving each 
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* 
plant a chance at the window at least once a week, and I would never 
put any of them in shady corners and keep them there. If kept at a 
distance from the light, for long at a time, they will suffer by it. 
Evaporation takes place slowly in shade, and the undue retention of 
moisture is likely to result in souring of the soil. And a sour soil 
almost always brings on a diseased condition of the roots which 
speedily results in the death of the plant in it. 
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WOOD-WAYS 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 
L 


O H ROADS, oh paths, oh ways that lead 


Through woods where all the oak-trees bleed 
With autumn! and the frosty reds 

Of fallen leaves make whispering beds 

For winds to toss and turn upon,— 

Like restless Care that cannot sleep,— 

Beneath whose rustling tatters wan 

The last wildflow’r is buried deep: 

One way of all I love to wend, 

That towards the golden sunset goes— 

A way o’er which the red leaf blows, 

With an old gateway at its end, 

Where summer, that my soul o’erflows, 

My summer of love, blooms like a wildwood rose. 


Il. 


Oh winter ways, when spears of ice 
Arm every bough! and in a vice 

Of iron frost the streams are held ; 

When, where the deadened oak was felled 
For firewood, deep the snow and sleet— 
Where lone the muffled woodsmen toiled— 
Are trampled down by heavy feet, 

And net-work of the frost is spoiled ; 

Oh road I love to take again !— 

While gray the heaven sleets or snows,— 
At whose far end, at twilight’s close, 
Glimmers an oldtime window-pane, 
Where spring, that is my heart’s repose, 
My spring of love, like a great fire glows. 
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HOW JONES GOT HIS 
REVENGE 
By Alfred Stoddart 


HERE was a great breakfast at Halliday Hall that day fol- 

. + lowed by a meet of the Meadowthorpe Hounds. Digby Jones 

appeared fully equipped for the sport in a brand-new riding: 

suit and irreproachable boots. He was in excellent spirits, having 

been promised a good mount by Jack Halliday, who had charge of 

the equine arrangements of the family, and he chatted gayly with 
Polly Halliday. 

Digby was an ambitious pinta, and now that his kind but unpre- 
tentious old father had gone to reap his reward for the making of 
so many cakes of soap in the place where cleanliness ranks so high 
among the virtues, and the business itself was being reorganized on 
such a basis that he could free himself from sordid details while still 
drawing comfortable dividends from its earnings, the time had come 
—so Digby told himself—for him to assume his rightful place in 
society, and he felt that membership in the exclusive Meadowthorpe 
hunting set would just about suit him. 

Digby Jones had received an invitation to visit the Hallidays at 
Meadowthorpe. Mr. Halliday was Digby Jones’s banker, and the 
Jones soap manufactory was going through the process of trust forma- 
tion in the office of Halliday, Strong & Co. Therefore there was 
nothing so very remarkable in Digby’s invitation from the head of 
the house to spend three or four days at Halliday Hall, with the 
promise of a little fox-hunting thrown in. 

Digby Jones was thirty years of age. He was rather tall, not bad 
looking, and, on the whole, a very unobjectionable young man. 

Beneath his cautious and ambitious exterior, however, there lurked 
a vein of romance of which he was not fully conscious himself. To be 
sure, it was not romance of the reckless, uncalculating kind, but it 
was romance none the less, and on this occasion it was vaguely asso- 
ciated with the laughing blue eyes and tawny locks of the youngest 
Halliday girl, Polly Halliday, to whom Digby had once been pre- 
sented at her father’s office—a very demure and meek Polly Halliday 
in Wall Street, to be sure, but quite a different young woman—had 
Digby only known it—at Meadowthorpe. 
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When Digby met her at dinner the night before at Halliday Hall 
she was gowned in white, and he thought her even more entrancing 
than she had seemed in Wall Street. There was quite a dinner- 
party that night and Polly was a little subdued. Digby tried very hard 
to make an impression on Polly’s young mind, and succeeded beyond 
measure, though probably not in the way he intended. 

Suffice it to say that Mr. Halliday, later in the evening, came upon 
Polly, her brother Jack, and Dickie Martin—three of the firmest 
friends and the greatest scapegraces in the Meadowthorpe hunting 
crowd—assembled in secret conclave in the smoking-room. Mr. Hal- 
liday was suspicious that mischief was afoot and inquired as to the sub- 
ject of their conclave. Nor was he completely satisfied when his son 
informed him that they were simply discussing the best means of get- 
ting rid of a horse called Turtledove, for the elder Halliday thought 
that the best and only way to get rid of Turtledove was to put a bullet 
into his worthless head, and he did not hesitate to say so. 

Turtledove—for that was the mount which the three conspirators - 
had settled upon for the young. soapmaker—was a horse with a his- 
tory and a marked individuality of his own. Jack Halliday had orig- 
inally taken him in trade for a broken-winded pony and an Irish 
terrier puppy. Turtledove could gallop as well as any hunter in the 
Meadowthorpe Hunt when he chose to do so. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he invariably chose to gallop at the wrong time. In a fast burst 
with hounds he would shut up like a jackknife and refuse to gallop a 
step. But when the pace was slow and the hounds were puzzling out 


‘.».. their scent Turtledove was sure to take the bit in his teeth and carry 
his rider right among them, calling down upon the latter’s luckless 


head the heartfelt outpourings of the Master’s wrath. 

Turtledove could jump too if he chose. But, being a contrary 
animal, he would rather go through a fence than go over it. Alto- 
gether he was about as nasty a piece of horseflesh as anyone would 
care to bestride. His fittest destiny seemed to be between the shafts 
of a huckster wagon, and it would have been long ago fulfilled had 
not Jack, who was stuck with the animal in the first place, kept him 
on in the fond hope of sticking in his turn someone who ras greener 
than he. 

“Give him his head and don’t fuss him. He'll carry you like a 
bird,” said Jack to Digby as he saw him safely “up” on Turtledove. 

“Miss Polly, I am going to let you be my guide to-day,” said 
Digby as he trotted along by her in his best riding-school manner. 

“T’m afraid I won’t ride hard enough. You will soon find me 
too slow,” laughed Polly. 

“Not at all, I am sure—whoa!” 

For as they approached the cover, which was close at hand, Turtle- 
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dove began to exhibit strong evidences of nervousness. He pulled on 
the bit, he danced, he reared, and he plunged—almost unseating his 
rider. 

“Just feeling a little good, that’s all,” laughed Polly encourag- 
ingly as she noted Digby’s face begin to pale with anxiety. “He will 
be all right when we get going.” 

But they “got going” very soon, and Digby did not think that 
Turtledove was “all right” by any means. None of the horses at the 
riding-school ever behaved as he did. 3 

He pulled on the bit so that Digby’s arms were aching already, 
and he “ bucked” desperately. Now the buck was entirely new as an 
evolution to Digby. He didn’t quite know what to make of it. It 
was bad enough to be thrown almost out of your saddle as your horse 
rose completely from the ground, but when he descended again to 
terra-firma with a sickening thud, all four feet at once, it was terri- 
fying. 

Digby lost one stirrup and one of his curb-reins. He bade Turtle- 
dove vociferously to “ whoa!” but Turtledove was enjoying himself and 
he did not propose to “whoa!” 

The fox had gone away and the hounds were giving rare music 
as they bent to the scent. The huntsman and the M. F. H. had popped 
over a low fence followed by half a dozen other riders, and the rest 
of the field galloped down the road to an opening. 

Not so Turtledove. Without consulting the wishes of his rider, 
he flew the little three-railed fence and set sail for the pack. 

“ Hold hard, you fool!” cried the M. F. H. as Digby galloped past 
him, catching wildly at Turtledove’s mane and making superhuman 
efforts to regain his lost stirrups. “Hold hard! You will throw the 
hounds off the scent.” But Digby didn’t care whether he threw the 
hounds out or not. All he wanted was to-stay on Turtledove’s back, 
and it seemed that every second would be his last there. 

Polly, Jack Halliday, and Dickie Martin, who were riding to- 
gether, were greatly interested in Digby’s performance. They saw 
Turtledove gallop almost into the midst of the hounds, then swing to 
the right and disappear around a little clump of trees. 

It was nearly an hour later when the hounds “holed” their fox 
after a brilliant run of some eleven miles in length. There were few 
“up” at the finish, but among them were the three conspirators men- 
tioned. 

Judge of thule surprise when they beheld, tottering towards them 
from the direction of the Mill Brook, a stream which flows through 
the Meadowthorpe Valley, Digby Jones, though not the dapper Digby 
of the morning. His fine, new riding-suit was dripping with. muddy 
water, his face was pale, and he could hardly walk from fatigue. 
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“By Jove! I congratulate you,” cried Dickie Martin before Digby 
could find his voice. “ You must have ridden like an arrow.” 

Polly too voiced her congratulations, and Digby, who had not re- 
alized that he had done anything to be congratulated upon, raised a 


little smile. As a matter of fact, Turtledove had simply bolted with 


him and carried him quite out of the line the hounds were going. For- 
tunately, the course chosen by Digby’s erratic mount was chiefly over 
the roads, and thus, by embracing his horse fondly around his neck 
most of the time, Digby was enabled to cling to his back throughout 
his long and perilous journey. He had not seen, nor, indeed, thought 
of the hounds from the time he started. 

To crown his adventure, Turtledove in his enthusiastic zeal had 
made a half-hearted attempt to jump the Mill Brook where it flowed 
wide and deep. Horse and rider both plunged into its icy waters, and 
although Digby managed to scramble out, his horse refused to budge. 
He tugged at the bridle once or twice and then gave it up, thinking, no 
doubt, that a watery grave was quite good enough for such a brute. 

It was then that the hounds had come up, and Digby, finding him- 
self in the position of a hero, quickly adapted himself to the réle. 

“You are very wet,” cried Jack Halliday, his dormant conscience 
aroused at last. “ You had better take my horse and ride home. quickly 
with Polly while I look after poor old Turtledove.” 

This Digby was nothing loath to do. They were only a short dis- 
tance from Halliday Hall, the fox having run in a circle, and before 


another hour had passed Digby, suffering from extreme exhaustion and" 


shock, crawled thankfully into his warm bed, from which he refused 
to budge until it was time to dress for dinner. 

Digby Jones’s face glowed with satisfaction at dinner. He found 
himself the most prominent person at the table, and bore with ill-con- 
cealed delight the playful abuse of Polly, who declared he was the 
hardest rider she ever saw. 


“Poor old Turtledove,” sighed Jack with averted face. “I am - 


afraid he will never be the same horse again. By Jove, Jones, if I 
had dreamed you were such a thruster across country I would have 
given you a colder-blooded horse.” 

“T trust he will pull through all right,” said Jones anxiously. “Is 
he in the stables?” 

“Yes, he was able to crawl home, but he’s pretty badly used up.” 

After dinner Jones buttonholed Dickie Martin. The latter shook 
his head gravely and accusingly. © 

“Ts the horse really so sick?” asked Digby, whose reputation as a 
hard rider was beginning to lose its charm for him. 

“ Worse than that. Don’t tell anyone, Jones, but I have just been 
down to the stables. He’s dead!” 
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“ Dead!” interrupted Digby in a tone of absolute dismay. Dickie 
Martin shook his head as though he were too full of emotion for utter- 
ance, at the same time enjoining Digby by means of pantomimic gest- 
ures not to betray the truth to Jack Halliday. 

“ Dead!” repeated poor Digby, who did not know what to do under 
the circumstances. “I suppose Jack Halliday will be completely upset 
about it?” 

“Upset ?” cried Dickie Martin. “It will break his heart. Why, he 
has refused thousands for that horse.” 

“ Has he really?” asked Digby. “I wonder what I ought to do.” 

Dickie Martin laughed, a little, hollow, derisive laugh. “ What 
can you do?” he cried. 

“TI might make some amends—not for his full value, of course,” 
added Digby hastily, wondering how cheaply he could get out of this 
unpleasant scrape. 

“TI shouldn’t care to offer Jack Halliday money if I were you,” 
cautioned Dickie Martin. “ He is a proud chap and—well, I wouldn’t 
do it—that’s all.” ge 

“Then what would you advise?” 

Dickie Martin glanced around him cautiously. “ I’ll tell you how to 
do the handsome thing. It won’t cost you anything, either.” Digby's 
face brightened perceptibly at this. “Jack doesn’t know the horse is 
dead yet. You go and tell him you were so much impressed with Tur- 
tledove’s performance to-day that you would like to buy him. Offer a 
thousand dollars for him—provided, of course, he is well and sound—a 
week from to-day, let us say. That will tickle Jack and let you out 
at the same time.” 

“Tt’s an excellent idea,” returned Digby, cheering up immensely, 
“and I am deeply obliged to you.” He shook hands with Dickie grate- 
fully and sought Jack Halliday. 

“ What! you want to buy Turtledove?” cried Jack in amazement. 
*« What a curious thing to suggest.” 

“Not at all, my dear boy,” pleaded Digby warmly. “I know it is 
not exactly in good taste to make the offer, but I am crazy about the 
horse, and if you will deliver him to me safe and sound,—a week from 
, to-day,—I will. give you my check for a thousand dollars for him.” 

Jack appeared to be thinking the proposition over. Everyone had 
left the dining-room except Digby, himself, and two other men. After 
a few minutes of hesitation Jack turned to Digby suddenly. “ Well,” 
he said, “the horse is yours. Now let us all run down to the stables 
before we join the ladies and see how he is getting along.” 

This was more than Digby had bargained for, but he reflected that 
it would never do not to appear interested in the brute now, so he and 
Jack led the way towards the stables. 

Vor. LXXVI—12 
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“ How is Turtledove, Pinchin ?” asked Jack of the head groom, who 
met him at the stable door with a respectful touch of one finger to 
an imaginary hat-brim. 

“Oh, ’e’s as well as ever, sir—a-eaten’ of ’is ’ead off in the box 
stall, sir.” 

“ As well as ever!” “ Hating his head off!” The first stater. t 
confounded poor Digby so that even the remarkable performance alluded 
to in the second one failed to make any impression upon him. He fol- 
lowed Jack back to the house like a man in a dream, and ctenightwey 
sought out Dickie Martin. 

“The horse is not dead at all!” he said to him in indignant tones. 

“ What horse—Turtledove? Who said he was?” 

“You did.” 

“Oh!—I was going to say he was dead tired when you inter- 
rupted me. I thought you understood.” 

“T think I do now,” said Digby slowly and significantly. 

Digby returned to New York the next day, and it is pleasant to 
record the fact that he paid up like a man, sending his check by the 
first mail and directing that the horse—which he knew by this time 
to be a worthless brute—be sent to a certain stable in the Metropolis. 
The elder Halliday, knowing his son’s weakness for horse deals, was 
very suspicious and questioned Digby closely, but the latter was game 
and—as Jack put it—“ would not squ 

The end of the fox-hunting season and the approach of milder 
weather brought with it the Spring Race Meeting of the Meadow- 
thorpe Hunt Club. Also it brought Digby Jones to Meadowthorpe as 
tenant and prospective owner of the old Dempsey Farm, about two 
miles out of town on the Meadowthorpe Pike. Jones had caused the 
old house to be repainted and refurnished until—thanks to his potent 
check-book—it bloomed in the May sunshine as charming a retreat as 
ever bachelor might desire—too charming, indeed, for any bachelor, 
as Polly Halliday, riding past, declared poutingly, 

In the capacious stables several horses were ‘already quartered in 
charge of the most melancholy and taciturn groom Meadowthorpe had 
ever seen. So unsociable and self-sufficient was he that not one of 
the coachmen or grooms of the neighborhood could approach him on 
anything like friendly terms. Parker—for that was the name of Mr. 
Jones’s worthy servant—was not to be cajoled into imparting any 
confidences regarding the horses under his care. To use his own 
words, “They gets nothin’ outen me.” And they did not. 

Between Digby and his faithful retainer, however, a certain plan 
of action had been determined upon, but the air of mystery which per- 
vaded the old Dempsey place, and especially the stables, did not lessen 
in any degree as the day of the Race Meeting approached, 
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When the entries were announced Meadowthorpe smiled broadly 
—at least the sporting contingent did. Mr. Digby Jones’s name figured 
quite prominently. He had two entries for the Steward’s Cup, a steeple- 
chase of three miles across country, and one of them was the renowned 
Turtledove. But when the knowing ones read the next name their 

smiles faded away. 

For Jones had also nominated Whiplash, a well-known performer 

over the jumps—a horse that could hold his own with and probably 
beat anything in the Meadowthorpe Hunt. 

“Where did he get him? How long has he had him? Who is 
going to ride him?” were some of the questions that the hunting 
crowd asked one another and themselves. Digby refused to impart any 
information, however, and as for Parker, he was as dumb as an 
oyster. 

In some way it leaked out a couple of days before the races that 
Harry Martingale, the crack gentleman rider from Virginia, was 
going to ride Turtledove for Jones and that Digby himself was to 
have the mount on Whiplash. Again Meadowthorpe smiled, for it 
argued that the best rider in the world could not possibly win on such 
a brute as Turtledove, and that the best horse that ever put foot to 
ground could have no chance with such a rider as Digby Jones. 
Moreover, at the last moment, the day before the races, Dr. Fetlock, 
the local veterinarian, was called to the Dempsey Farm, and that 
afternoon Parker, the recluse, paid his first visit to the Red Lion. 

In its cosey bar he admitted to a casual acquaintance in the strictest 
confidence that “ Whiplash was a werry sick ’oss.” 

Such a rumor, even when imparted in confidence, travels fast. 
Hence that evening Digby Jones, who was dining at the club, was 
waited on by a self-constituted committee, who inquired how Whip- 
lash was. 

“Never mind,” he answered with imperturbable good-humor, “I 
shall beat you fellows yet. My best horse, Turtledove, is all right, but 

Whiplash is dead.” - 
“Well, you certainly are game,” said Dickie Martin. “I’m afraid 
you haven’t much chance for the Cup.” 

“T should like to back my opinion in that respect,” answered 
Digby, smiling again. 

“Tl give you ten to one you don’t win the Cup,” cried Jack 
Halliday. 

“Tl take that offer in hundreds from the former owner of Turtle- 
dove,” said Digby, booking the bet as he spoke. “Mr. Halliday bets 
a thousand to a hundred I don’t win the Steward’s Cup. Anyone 
else ?” 

“You can put me down for half as much,” added Martin. “It’s 
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like taking money from a child, but I suppose I may as well have it 
as anyone else.” 

~“To be sure,” answered Digby. He booked several other small 
bets—all against his winning the Cup. Then he ordered his dogcart 
brought around and drove home. 

Polly Halliday’s bright eyes overflowed with mischief as she sat 
overlooking the course on the box-seat of her father’s drag next day. 
Beside her sat Digby Jones. The races had just commenced, but for 
the moment they were alone, all the other occupants of the coach 
having wandered off. 

“So you really think you will win the Cup?” she laughed. “I’m 
afraid you don’t know what a broken reed poor old Turtledove is.” 

“ What will you wager I don’t win?” asked Digby insinuatingly. 

“ Anything you like,” came the answer promptly. 

“T will bet you the best hunter money can buy against one little 
kiss.” 

A scarlet flush mounted to Polly’s cheeks. “I shall never kiss 
any man but the one who——” 

“That’s it. I want to be the ‘one who—if I win the Cup.” 

“T will think about if,” laughed Polly, “if—you win the Cup.” 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by a blast of the 
bugle calling the horses to the post for the Steward’s Cup. Digby, 
who wore racing colors, excused himself and hurried to the paddock. 

Suddenly an audible murmur of surprise went up from the crowd 
assembled around the judge’s stand. Down the track came the lugu- 
brious Parker leading Turtledove by the head. On the latter’s back 
rode Digby in triumph. Behind him followed a handsome chestnut, 
which was immediately recognized as Whiplash, ridden by Harry 
Martingale. 

Many were the exclamations of rage. Jack Halliday and Dickie 
Martin were especially indignant. But Digby was at the starter’s 
post now where further conversation of any sort was impossible. 

Jack Halliday was riding a new horse, a thoroughbred bay called 
Grenadier, of which he expected great things. Dickie Martin had no 
entry in the race, but there were three or four other starters, Dick - 
Middleton, Ralph Goring, and Tom Wilkins, all mounted on favorite 
animals. 

The story of the race is soon told: Turtledove got off first and 
promptly threw Digby into a ditch at the first jump. Martingale on 
Whiplash, knowing his mount’s abilities, rode a waiting race for the 
first two miles. Then he took the lead and finished an easy winner 
ten lengths ahead of Halliday on Grenadier. 

Indignation ran high against Digby for having deceived the sports- 
men, but he maintained—after having been extricated from the ditch 
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—a smiling and unconcerned demeanor. He rode home beside Polly 
on her father’s drag and was gently reminding her of her wager when 
Dickie Martin called to him from the roadside. 
“T thought you said Whiplesh was dead?” he cried wrathfully. 
Digby smiled: “Dead tired I was going to say, as Turtledove was 
the night I bought him. You must have misunderstood.” 


The old Dempsey place, now humorously known as Turtledove 
Farm, has taken on a new lease of life since it has become the actual 
property of Digby Jones. The lawn has been extended, the stables 
rebuilt, hedges planted, and the house very considerably improved. 
And Polly Halliday no longer frowns as she rides past, for the simple 
if Hibernian reason that she doesn’t ride past. She rides in. And 
her name isn’t Polly Halliday any more. It is Polly Jones. 


$ 
THE WATER-LILY 
BY MINNA IRVING 


FAIR young maiden chose to wed 
A A man both bent and old; 
She did not love his silver hairs, 
But loved his yellow gold. 

But soon of silks and jewels tired, 

And pining to be free, 
She wept in silence all day long 

Above her ’broidery. 


She left her necklaces and rings 
Beside her bridal gown, 
But took a bag of heavy coin 
To weigh her body down. 
The moon was shining on the lake, 
All black and still it spread— 
With scarce a ripple in the reeds 
It closed above her head. 


But when the summer came again, 
From oozy depths below, © 
Upon a cold and coiling stem 
Arose a bud of snow. 
Like waxen fingers reaching up 
It opened, and behold ! 
Revealed the lily’s creamy heart 
Half full of gleaming gold. 


A TWO-SIDED HONEYMOON 
By Aldridge Evelyn 


T was the Girl’s idea: I have since noticed that impossible ones 
| usually are: But who could refuse a bride of barely two hours? 
I ask—who? 

I had driven to the ek: feeling infinitely superior to everyone. 
I had walked up the aisle like—in my own imagination—a knight of 
old. Ihad! Yet be it known that a twenty minutes’ wait under the 
pulpit steps had left me limp, supremely self-conscious, and with an 
inward conviction that my best man’s idea of humor was grotesque. 

Then She had arrived, whiter than snow, sweeter than ever. Words 
—the usual ones—were spoken. Vows—the ones usually broken— 
sworn; the register signed. Creak, the vestry door rolled on its 
hinges! Crash, and old St. Margaret’s throbbed with the first chord 
of the Wedding March: signal for my comrades to form with their 
swords an arch of living steel, and for me to blush furiously. 

Howbeit I will omit dull detail, for even the fact that a faithful 
servant had coated my swordblade with vaseline not being discovered 
till the bride-cake was cut was a detail compared with the idea—the 
idea mooted as we sped towards the boat which was to convey us to the 
British West Indies; the idea which had to become reality as soon as 
that boat was reached. 

“ Dearest,”—she began with that word, which I have since discour- 
aged, as it gives a distinct suggestion that “there are others,”—“ Dear- 
est, will you do something because I ask you?” 

Would I do something because she asked me! Would I not do any- 
thing which found expression on those coral lips! My answer—a kiss 
—satisfied her. 

Thinking it over, as our good ship bucked at a southwest gale, I 
came to the conclusion that the idea was not original. Hours before 
I had known it to be unpleasant. Thinking again as we glided into 
smoother water and cleaner weather, I became firmly convinced that 
the whole thing was preposterous. 

Nevertheless,—I bemoan my weakness,—Jamaica found us still 
carrying out the idea in grim earnest; found our lady passengers say- 
ing openly that the Girl was a saint and I a beast; found the men 
quoting to themselves trite and stale epigrams & propos of the ways of 
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man and maid, and found men, women, and children (even the ship’s 
doctor), one and all, without the foggiest notion that we were a couple 
on our honeymoon. It required doing, only those who have met the 
Girl can tell, how much! To speak harshly to her was an agony. 
When I allowed her to fetch her own chair, to arrange her own wraps, 
to tuck up her own feet, I felt bestial; when—our pice de résistance 
—TI gruffly ordered her to go after my tobacco-pouch, I endured the 
pains of Hell. 

True, our cabin in the bulkheads might have told a different tale; 
but walls have ears, not tongues. 

Kingston and a private hotel gave me blessed respite, a ten-day one 
and all too short; then, alas! away to the Blue Mountains, a large 
hotel, and more play-acting. 

It was evening, and my heart (well-nigh broken by a touching scene 
in which I had harshly chidden her for keeping me waiting thirty 
seconds for my dinner) was seeking consolation in a Golofina. 

She nursed her woes and the puffy sleeves of a bewitching dinner- 
gown, up which she chuckled and sobbed alternately. 

The dark night was speckled with fireflies. Above us shone the 
king star, Sirius. To our left lay the Southern Cross. On our right 
sat people like ourselves, tourists, while in front of us a small negro 
wrestled with a banjo and made the tropical night hideous, telling us 
of his love for a certain Baby Lula in awful and almost unimaginable 
discords. It was this small negro demanding coin of the realm from. 
the Girl who again reminded me that all the world is a stage. 

“ Have you sixpence, dear?” said she. 

My hand instinctively sought my pocket, but then my glance caught 
hers and a merry twinkle. I cleared my throat and eyed her sternly. 
“Tf you are desirous of wasting money, please waste your own,” I said, 
and puffed savagely at my Golofina. 

That was the cue for the third actor in our farce—tragedy—call it 
what you will, and he took it. 

“Come here, picky,” he said kindly, and, giving the Girl a half 
smile, he gave the singer a half crown. : 

The Girl must have looked her thanks, as his next remark, inter- 
rupted by a fit of coughing, was addressed to her. 

I, as became my false position, glowered at him sternly, took in 
the outward signs of a gentleman, the clean-cut features of a well-bred 
’un, and, alas! the ravages of a wasting disease. 

Watching the Girl’s face while he choked after the exertion of speak- 
ing, I vowed that this play-acting must and should cease. But she per- 
suaded me, as she always can, her lips to mine, those dear, dear arms 
about my neck, and—well! At breakfast the following morning I was 
ruder than ever. 
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The Boy—it was the Girl who christened him—eyed me threaten- 
ingly, made his breakfast off the photograph of an egg, the shadow of 
some fish, with not surprising rapidity, and joined my injured inno- 
cent on the veranda. 

Accustomed as I am to sudden shocks, the announcement made me 
by the Girl an hour later was a little surprising. The Boy had asked 
her to accompany him for a drive and she was going. He was ill, so 
lonely, so interesting—any amount of so’s; while I was a silly old 
goose and might stay and play bridge, or talk to that pretty American 
over there, or do anything I liked, provided it took the form of a total 
eclipse. It primarily took the form of—a half-dozen kisses, and then 
she went. That drive in the natural sequence of events led to others; 
then she discovered he loved poetry; so did she—theoretically! He 
quoted Kipling; she someone she called Shakespeare. He made little 
sketches of the surrounding country; she borrowed my kodak and 
wasted four dozen films, 

It really was touching, nearly idyllic, but where did I come in? 
Once I tackled the Boy, got him into a corner, blocked every avenue 
of escape, put on my most threatening air, asked him if he’d have a 
drink. His look of disdain, his cold “I don’t drink,” made me waver, 
while the termination of a fit of coughing found me in full retreat. 

How could one be rude to a boy who did nothing but eough! 

Our stay in the Blue Mountains, originally intended to be a week, 
was indefinitely prolonged, and, really, in my heart of hearts I did not 
grudge it. 

The Girl had brought happiness into my life, the High God knows 
it, but to the Boy she gave a foretaste of Paradise. 

Doglike, he followed her every movement with his sad gray eyes. 
Pale and anxious, he waited to see where she would sit. Proud and 
self-conscious, his eyes smiled into hers as she placed her small body 
in as close proximity as even Jamaica etiquette and a doting husband 
could permit. Once I watched them unperceived, and when she laid 
her white hand temptingly on his chair, Heaven be my judge! I did 
not blame him because he raised it to his lips. 

She did, however, with the result that his next fit of coughing was 
the longest on record. If she had not immediately given him her other — 
hand to kiss, I believe I would have got up and ordered her to. 

“Those about to die salute thee, Ave Cesar!” You can but answer 
that salute. 

Those about to die! We did not require the evidence of the jovial 
district Doctor to know that our Boy was numbered among that legion. 
The Girl told me with tears in her eyes, and I begged that she would » 
allow me to tell him how matters really stood. The idea of being 
hated, even in spirit land, was one I hardly relished. 
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Then she showed me her vile—pardon the word—deception. She 
had told the Boy many things, and among them had really made him 
believe that her life was bitter—embittered by me; had made him think 
that he alone had brought happiness into it; had made him think she 
loved him; and—well, I kissed her ; whatever she did I generally kissed 
her. Then she described his joy at her whispered and, I dare say, blush- 
ing confession, repeated his heartfelt words: “Thank God, I am 
dying. It were easier to die than live without you.” 

Ten days later he received orders to prove his words, and right well 
he did it. 

For once at a loss, the jovial Doctor called me at two in the morn- 
ing, hesitatingly told me that someone was dying and wished to see 
my wife. Unhesitatingly I awoke her and sent her to his side. I 
somehow envy him; he died in her arms—a death worth many loveless 
years; received her promise to meet him in Paradise. 

It was a damp, cheerless day. A wet mist rolled up from George’s 
Valley. Caledonia lay in a blanket of fog as they took -” Boy to the 
churchyard on the hill.” | 

There were few mourners. Deep-sea cables had sphivedea’ but oe: 
land was distant, nearly five thousand miles. 

The hotel manager’s wife sent a wreath, so did I, while the Girl 
carried a third. 

That night we sat together on the veranda. Sirius still shone, cold 
and unsympathetic. The small negro still fought his banjo and wailed 
of his love; but play-acting was over, and, our corner being secluded, 
we occupied the same chair. 

She was crying. I was thinking of some lines I learned as a child, 
something about not deserving more than others. 

She broke my reverie by asking if I loved her. 

I broke her necklace in an effort to prove that I did. 

“T believe——” I began. 

“Yes,” she interrupted, “if I did not love you better than anyone 
in the whole world, I also believe-———” 

The banjo stopped abruptly. The tourists seized oranges and de- 
parted for bed. A cloud hid Sirius and Orion’s belt, and—well, one 
could hardly be jealous of a Boy who now could not even cough! 


EVENING ON THE PECOS 
BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL 


OFT slope the rugged bluffs in purple afterglow, 
Swift lizards streak the sunless road dismayed, 
The crimson cactus glimmers like a star, while Night 


Sheathes the — river’s narrow, twisted. blade. 


TORAL 
BY EMERY POTTLE 


FF at the flash of the morning, 
: Toral, 


With the heart of the sea and the wind,— 
And never a woman’s weak warning, 
Toral, 
We’re off to our own glad kind— 
With the neat little beat of your hoofs on the street, 
Toral, Toral, Toral, 
With the neat little beat on the street. 
Whoop! 


Out where October is calling, 
Toral, 
With a riotous, ripping yell, 
In the gold and the red leaf’s falling, 
Toral, 
We'll ride to heaven or hell— 
With the sharp little crack of your hoofs on the track, 
Toral, Toral, Toral, 
With the sharp little crack on the track. 
Whoop! 


Oh, your tough brown flanks are steaming, 
Toral, 
In the singing, stinging air ; 
We’ve done with the night’s love-dreaming, 
Toral, 
And the devil take our care— 
With the clattering hail of your hoofs on the trail, 
Toral, Toral, Toral, 
With the clattering hail on the trail. 
Whoop! 


There’s naught in life but living, 
Toral, 
And naught in God but grace, 
Let’s take what the gay world’s giving, 
Toral, 
And set black Death a chase— 
With the free-footed pound of your hoofs on the ground, 
Toral, Toral, Toral, 
With the free-footed pound on the ground, 0, 
Show him your heels in the race. 
, Whoop! 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF 
CAP’N ORRIN 


By William Forster Brown 


HE rear platform of the Cynthia vanished through the sandy cut 

with a whirling retinue of paper scraps and dust, and for the 

first time since the railroad company had seen fit to attach a 

Saturday “chair-car” to the regular four-thirty Cape train Sime Hal- 

lett—ticket-seller, baggage-master, and express-agent at Fairport Centre 

—failed to watch the last shimmer of the brass-trimmed, plate-glass 

luxury, that always suggested to him vague but alluring joys con- 
nected with the world, the flesh, and the Devil! : 

Instead, he carefully studied the shipping-tag tied to the handle of 
a small stone jug swung down into his keeping from the baggage-car. 

“Hen food?” Mr. Hallett muttered sceptically, turning over the 
card that bore on its face in bold pen-strokes “ Bascom’s Concentrated 
Hen Food,” and sniffing experimentally at the nose of the jug. “Cap’n 
Orrin don’t own no hens. If there ain’t somethin’ a mighty sight 
stronger’n that in this jug, I'll miss my guess. 

“T allus said the Cap’n couldn’t hold out long,” Mr. Hallett re- 
flected as he carried Captain Orrindo Nickerson’s property into the 
baggage-room. “ Y’ can’t make me b’lieve that a man as old as Orrin 
Nickerson is goin’ to quit drinkin’ jest on account of revival meetin’s 
and Lucy Ann Baker—‘tain’t sense. If the top of this jug wa’n’t 
covered over with sealin’-wax I’d pry out the stopper—but I dassen’t. 
The company’s all-fired particular about things bein’ monkeyed with.” 

Mr. Hallett recorded the arrival of the jug and returned to the 
outer air. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed as his eyes fell on a weatherworn wagon 
that a rusty-white horse was placidly scraping to a standstill against 
the edge of the station platform, “if there ain’t the Cap’n now! He 
didn’t lose no time comin’ after his rum.” 

The agent advanced to the wagon — planted a sociable foot on the 
hub of the front wheel. 

“ Afternoon, Cap’n,” he remarked in a voice of surprise, “ didn’t 
cal’late you’d be down to the Centre to-day. Heard the fust of the 
week you’d started quahaugin’ over to Gull P’int. Ain’t dug the bed 
out so quick, hev’ yer?” 
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“ No,” Captain Nickerson replied, with an embarrassed laugh, tuck- 
ing the ends of the reins under one knee of his crossed legs. “ Fact is, 
Sime, I dropped a stitch in my back yisterday an’ can’t bend over wuth 
a cent, so I cum down to the ’pothecary store to git a bottle o’ Injun 
Sachem Ile,—it helped me amazin’ last spring,—an’ I thought I’d drive 
over to the depo’ an’ see if anythin’ cum down.on the train for me. 
I’m expectin’ a package from Boston I sent for a spell back.” 

The station agent withdrew his foot and winked suggestively. 

“T b’lieve there was somethin’ come for you,” he admitted; “ lemme 
see, I think *twas a box.” 

“T cal’late it wouldn’t cum in no box,” replied the Captain, eying 
the agent distrustfully, “’cause the advertisement said, ‘One gallon 
of this wonderful preparation, plainly marked and including container, 
will be shipped’ to your address immediately on receipt of price.’ If 
you’ve got a container in there, marked ‘ Cap’n Orrindo Nickerson, East 
Fairport, Mass.,’ jest heave ahead an’ bring it out; I want to git home’s 
quick’s I kin an’ rub in that ile.” -~ 

The representative of the New York and Boston Despatch fetched 
the jug and placed it in the wagon. 

“T reckon that comes about as nigh bein’ a ‘ container’ as the stuff 
inside of it does bein’ hen food,” he insinuated facetiously as the Cap- 
tain laboriously signed the receipt book. “If you’re a-mind to let me 
know when you git ready to feed them hens you sold to Steve Crocker 
last fall, mebbe I kin put a dollar in your pocket by sendin’ along a 
rooster or two to keep ’em comp’ny. There was a couple of Boston 
drummers ’round here only this morning who would hev’ paid as high 
as fifty cents apiece for a good, stiff eye-opener; but I don’t know a 
soul in town keeps it since Portugee Joe got ketched last fall an’ took 
over to Barstable.” 

Captain Orrindo’s squinting gray eyes snapped themselves wide 
apart. 

“Be you a-hintin’ that that container has got licker in it, you 
dried-up little sculpin?” he demanded furiously. “Well, I swun! I 
cal’late that when I signed the pledge last May I meant it—let alone 
sell it. Your nose allus was in everybody’s mess an’ nobody’s watch, 
Sime Hallett! G’lang, Nancy!” 

The rattling wagon jolted across the tracks and disappeared before 
Mr. Hallett was sufficiently master of his emotions to think collectively. 

“Well!” he commented at last, “’sif he could fool me by gittin’ 
mad an’ hollerin’? Why, the meachin’ look on his face when I hinted 
*twas a box gin’ him dead away. Jest wait till they hear about that 
jug up to the church, an’ see how much stock the Reverend Samuel P. 
Graves’ll take in the hen-food yarn. Mebbe Cap’n Orrin cal’lates to 
take a drink an’ sell a little on the sly an’ still fool ’em in thinking he’s 
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a member in good standin’, but I reckon when Miss Baker knows about 
this there won’t be no light burnin’ in her front room till after ten 
o’clock every Wednesday night, same’s there is now!” 

Mr. Hallett began piling empty egg-cases against the clapboarded 
side of the station, his mind busy in turning, polishing, and revising the 
sensational account of Captain Nickerson’s fall from grace with which 
he purposed to entertain such of the male inhabitants of Fairport as 
gathered nightly in Chet Randall’s barber-shop. 

Because of some as yet unformulated psychological law the scandal 
microbe on Cape Cod finds an environment favorable to its rapid devel- 
opment. The modest “culture” skilfully inoculated into the systems of 
Chester Randall, barber; Peter Kelly, livery-stable keeper, and one 
Bill Higgins, retired fisherman, by Mr. Hallett’s practised tongue flour- 
ished and spread, so that by the end of the following week every- 
one in Fairport believed implicitly that Captain Orrindo Nickerson, 
recently snatched from the tenacious claws of a reluctant Father of Sin 
by Samuel P. Graves, evangelist, had returned to the service of his an- 
cient master—and was selling liquor. 

“He'll git ketched as sure as shootin’,” remarked Aunt Mary Hun- 
ter sagely at the weekly meeting of the church sewing-circle during a 
heated discussion of Captain Orrin’s transgression. “There h’ain’t no 
place in that little house of his’n where the licker officers can’t nose out 
a big rum-bar’].” 

Aunt Mary was conceded to be a prophet not without bien and it 
was decided that a professed church-member who would not scruple to 
haul a barrel of rum through the main street of a town “ no-license” 
from time immemorial, and serenely peddle forth its contents with such 
cunning that the most persistent efforts failed to discover how or to 
whom, richly deserved the degradation of arrest and the Barstable jail. 

It will be observed here that the microbe before mentioned had 
fastened upon the jug, increased, and multiplied, until it finally evolved 
a full-sized barrel, brass-bound and tangible, with “ Old Medford” burnt 
in damningly on its top. é 

“T’d like‘to know how Lucy Ann takes it,” Aunt Mary resumed, 
pausing to bite off a thread. “She and Cap’n Nickerson hev’ been 
mighty thick ever since he was converted—she’d hev’ married him, years 
ago, if her father hadn’t broke it up.” 

“ He wa’n’t over there Wednesday night,” the president announced 
positively. “I run over to Mis’ Sears’s purpose to watch, and there 
wa’n’t a sign of a light in Lucy Ann’s front windows. She ain’t here 
this afternoon, either,” Mrs. Stubbs concluded i peumgnantiy, “an’ it’s 
my hondst opinion she’s gi’n him the mitten an’ don’t want folks to see 
how much she’s taken it te heart—she ain’t — to git another chance 
at her age.” 
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“T dunno *bout Lucy Ann hevin’ gi’n him the mitten,” Aunt Mary 
shook her gray head knowingly, “’cause——” She bit off the sentence 
with a little shriek and rushed for the window. “There goes Brother 
Graves and the Barstable licker officer in a buggy,” she gasped breath- 
lessly. 

As one woman the sewing-circle skilfully grouped themselves near 
the windows in positions that afforded a clear view of the street and yet 
effectually baffled detection from without. 

“ They’re goin’ to raid Cap’n Orrin,” whispered Aunt Mary, on her 
knees at an end window. “I cal’lated suthin’ would be done afore he 
turned Fairport into a reg’lar rum-hole; I wonder if they'll handcuff 
him, same’s they did Portugee Joe?” 

The face of Mrs. Hunter—familiarly known to the humorists of the 

_barber-shop as the “ Daily Hunter” from her ability to gather and dis- 

seminate news—expressed lively anticipation, and she strained her 
small, ferrety eyes after the vanishing wheels, as if hoping by some 
freak of good fortune to discern a certain green and white cottage 
half a mile down the road, and its owner being hauled forth from his 
refuge to pay the penalty of wrong-doing. 

“ Like as not he’ll see *em comin’ an’ clear out,” she said to herself 
with a sigh of regret. 

But the yielding sand sent forward no warning sound of rapid hoof- 
beats to Captain Orrin, sitting on his small piazza in the mellow sun- 
light of the waning afternoon, staring seaward disconsolately at the 
long Atlantic swells annihilating themselves in white smother on Grave- 
yard Ledge. 

“T wouldn’t hev’ b’lieved everybody’n town would hev’ turned ag’in’ 
me,” he said to himself, passing his wrinkled brown fingers wearily 
across his forehead—“ Lucy, ’specially. Folks all think I’m a-sellin’ 
licker. I swun to man!” bringing his fist down on the arm of the chair 
in disgusted recollection, “I b’lieve pretty nigh every wuthless, good- 
for-nuthin’ cuss in East Fairport an’ the Centre—'thout countin’ the 
drummers that git held up over Sunday—has been sneakin’ ’round here 
after rum, an’ makin’ out I’m lyin’ when I tell ’em I ain’t got none.” 

Captain Orrindo stretched forth his hands with an impulsive yearn- 
ing gesture towards the gray lighthouse that, faraway on the eastern 
horizon, balked the hidden wickedness of Great Diamond Shoal. 

“Lord!” he groaned aloud, “ why h’ain’t I ten years younger? If 
I was, I’d ship on suthin’ if ’twas only a third mate’s berth, an’ I cal’late 
the fust one that didn’t take what I said for law an’ Gospel, fust off, ’d 
be almighty sorry—but a rope’s-end h’ain’t no good ’round here, 

an” 

The Captain jumped to his feet, his hand curved behind his ear. 

Faintly, in a troubled feminine voice, he heard his name called. 
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“Cap’n Nickerson! Cap’—n Nick—erson? Please come 
quick !” 

“That's Lucy’s voice,” the Captain ejaculated, stumbling hurriedly 
down his steps; “suthin’s the matter or she wouldn’t be callin’ me— 
arter what’s happened. Mebbe her house is afire ?” 

Urged to the limit of exertion by apprehension, the old Captain 
arrived nearly inarticulate at his neighbor’s back gate. 

“ Wh-what is it, Lucy?” he wheezed, halting inside the fence. 

Bareheaded, Miss Baker stood beneath a tall pear-tree, wringing her 
slim hands and with a look of desperation on her upturned face that 
magnetically sent the Captain’s gaze in the same direction. 

Caught on a limb, fully fifteen feet from the ground, a large and 
wildly gyrating black and white cat hung suspended by the red collar 
about his neck, chokingly appealing for succor. 

Many tall ships had come and gone since the day Orrindo Nickerson 
had been the smartest topman in the old Dreadnaught’s crew, and his 
muscles were old and stiff, but he sprung for the tree and swarmed up 
the trunk as promptly as he had ever jumped at the barking “ lay aloft” 
of an insolent second mate. 

“T reckon he’ll be all right as soon’s he gits his wind back,” Cap’n 
Orrin puffed as he placed the rescued one in Miss Baker’s arms. “ It’s 
lucky there was somebody ’thin hail—if ’twas only a backslider an’ a 
lawbreaker.” 

As he caught and wofully misinterpreted the look of indignant re- 
proach that leaped into Miss Baker’s faded blue eyes there swept over 
Captain Orrin the memory of the years he had loved her; serving, 
patiently loyal—a love silent, hopeless—because of circumstances not of 
this story—until in the sunset of his life Fate’s hand had lifted and 
permitted a glimpse of a happiness that yet might be, only to close again 
at the whisper of gossiping tongues. Bitter resentment at the injustice 
of man surged over the old Captain’s soul, and, afraid to trust his tell- 
tale eyes, he started towards the gate—but a detaining hand fell on his 
arm. 

“ Orrin ?” said Miss Baker softly. 

The Captain turned, his heart numb within him that the one love 
of his life was about to side openly with his enemies and accuse him. 

“ Orrin,” repeated Miss Baker after a minute, “suppose, just sup- 
pose, that: somebody—everybody—in Fairport should say I was a wicked 
woman—despicable—a living lie; would you believe them ?” 

The muscles under Miss Baker’s fingers tightened instantly. 

“Td wring their damnation necks!” roared Captain Orrin. “ Lucy, 
you don’t mean the infernal busybodies hev’ dass’t to say———” 

Lucy Ann shook her head. 

“Why wouldn’t you believe them?” she insisted. 
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“ Why?” Captain Orrin threw out his arm with a gesture of scorn. 
“?Cause I’ve known you, girl an’ woman, ever since you was a little 
thing in a calliker tyre an’ yeller pigtails—an’ I’d take my oath afore 
God A’mighty there h’ain’t a better, parer-heneted, Christian woman 
ever trod shoe-leather. Do you s’pose a passel o’ lies could make it any 
diffrent ?” 

A faint tint as of old rose-leaves crept into the clear pallor of Miss 
Baker’s cheek. 

“ Yet,” she said dreamily, “ you believe me capable of listening to as 
atrocious falsehoods about you, whom I have known as long and of 
whom I can say—what you have said of me? Do you remember, years 
ago, the time you were second mate in uncle’s brig—the Israel Baker— 
and brought her home from the West Indies with Captain Crowell and 
the mate dead in the cabin, and the crew half mutinous with fear?” 

Captain Nickerson nodded. 

“TI never forgot how you looked, the day you came over to fhe 
house and told Uncle Israel the. Baker was no better than a floating 
coffin,” went on Miss Baker. “I can see you now, standing in the 
parlor door, quick, impetuous, masterful,—radiating the subtle mys- 
tery of the sea,—the black curls clustering tightly on your head and 
the outraged blood burning through the tan on your cheeks. Do you 
remember what you said to uncle that day, Orrin?” 

“T dunno’s I do,” stammered the Captain, fidgeting guiltily. my 
reckon I wa’n’t over and above p’lite. I was mad clear through, after 
the risk I’d run tryin’ to git that leaky old brig inter port, to hev’ him 
ask me to lie to the underwriters an’ take her out another trip—more’n 
likely drowndin’ all hands an’ the cook.” 

“T remember what you said!” Miss Baker lifted her head proudly. 

“¢Mr. Baker, you can keep your double wages and your captain’s 
berth—I won’t lie for either of them. The Baker isn’t fit to risk a rat’s 
life in and you know it.’ 

“ Orrin,” Miss Baker’s fingers dropped to the Captain’s brown fist 
and clung caressingly, “through all the years I’ve known that boy, I 
have never believed him capable of smirching his honor.” 

Overwhelming relief and joy transfigured Captain Nickerson’s wrin- 
kled countenance; his fingers closed over Miss Baker’s with a fervor 
that made her wince. 

“Lucy,” he faltered huskily, “do you mean—you h/’ain’t never 
b’lieved them lies—about the licker ?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” replied Miss Baker convincingly. 
“Tf you hadn’t been so proud and sensitive you might have seen—— 
Look !” she cried, pointing tragically. 

Captain Orrin wheeled, and to his unbounded astonishment beheld 
the figure of a man—hatless, lank, clothed in black—staggering down 
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his piazza-steps with both hands pressed convulsively to the pit of his 
stomach. 

“Good Lord!” Captain Orrin shouted, breaking into a run, “ that’s 
the Rev’rend Sam’l Graves. What in tarnation ails him?” 

“ Thank God you’re here, Brother Nickerson,” gasped the evangelist 
as the Captain reached him; “get me something to take and get it 
quick—I’m a dyin’ man.” 

Drops of anguish stood out on his chalk-white forehead and he 
groaned dismally. 

Captain Orrin grabbed the sufferer forcibly by the arm. 

“Tell me what ’tis ails ye?” he queried anxiously. 

“The stuff in the jug—Mr. Hallett—spoke of—the hen food,” 
moaned the Reverend Graves miserably. “I—drank some. The officer 
said I must so that I could take oath in court it was liquor that we 
found.” The minister collapsed weakly on to the steps. “ I’ve wronged 
you, Brother Nickerson,—I admit it,—but everybody said you were sell- 
ing intoxicating liquor, and people of evil reputation resorted here 
almost daily. I felt it to be my duty as a shepherd of souls to stop the 
vile traffic. So Officer Carter and I came—oh dear!” 

Mr. Graves’s pale face turned a sickly green and he bent over the 
rail of the steps, rent by internal paroxysms. 

Captain Orrin shook him roughly by the shoulder, the solicitude 
gone from his voice. 

“Do you mean you’ve been an’ brought Obidiah Carter over here 
from Barstable with a warrant, an’ the two of ye hev’ been searchin’ my 
house for licker?” he questioned sternly. “Well, Iswun to man! An’ 
you a minister a-preachin’ brotherly love an’ charity? Now looky’ here! 
Mebbe you air a little sick to your stummick an’ some scairt, but you 
h’ain’t dyin’, for the stuff in that jug h’ain’t pizen, an’ I reckon you 
kin sense what I say. I’ve stood about all this lyin’ an’ sneakin’ an’ 
meddlin’ I’m a goin’ ter. I’ve caught you, red-handed so to speak, an’ 
T reckon you’ll be the one to put a stop to it: ’specially as you’ve got the 
pulpit an’ the prayer-meetin’s—'thout countin’ the sewin’-circle—to 
help you make sail. If you don’t!” Captain Orrin’s voice rose menac- 
ingly, “ll start a little gossipin’ segnen I cal’late that a dog that'll 
carry a bone’ll be willin’ to fetch one; an’ I cal’late too that when Sime 
Hallett puts the fiinishin’ touches on the yarn ’bout the Rev’rend Sam- 
uel Graves takin’ drinks o’ licker, there’ll be an’ interestin’ story floatin’ 
round Fairport that'll be almighty hard to nail.” 

But the evangelist—now that the fear of immediate death had passed 
from him—proved no coward, nor without dignity. 

“T can’t blame you, Brother Nickerson,” he said simply, rising 
from the steps, pale and shaky but master of himself. “You must 
remember, though, that we are all human and prone to error. I did 
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only what I conceived to be my duty; I shall do all in my power to 
set you right without any coercion; also, I ask your forgiveness—as 
humbly and sincerely as I shall ask it of my Master—for my over- 
zealousness.”” 

He extended his hand tentatively. 

Reluctantly Captain Orrin took the proffered hand. 

“T s’pose I sh’ll hev’ to forgive you,” he said, drawing a long 
breath. “ What’s become o’ Obidiah—is he scairt to death?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered the minister abjectly. “He ran to get 
the buggy we left behind Sister Crocker’s cowshed, so as to go for 
the doctor. I—I fear that the hen food must have overcome him.” 

“What have you got in that jug, if it isn’t hen food?” persisted 
Lucy Ann, a note of exasperation in her voice, as the Captain sat on 
her porch some hours later. “ After all the trouble it’s made, if you 
don’t tell me, I’ve a good mind to refuse to marry you, after all.” 

“T s’pose I’ll hev’ to,” murmured the Captain hesitatingly, “ though 
I cal’late you’ll think I’m a fool. 

“?Bout three weeks ago I read an advertisement in the Boston 
paper that said Professor Hannibal Bascom, the noted orthy—orthin 
—suthin’-or-ruther, had discovered a new South American plant that 
was covered all over with silky hair, an’ that he’d found by experi- 
mentin’ a licker made by bilin’ the roots of this wonderful plant—it had 
a name longer’n a three-master’s jibboom—would make hair grow on 
anythin’ liv’ng in lesser’n six weeks. Maybe you’ve noticed,” the nar- 
rator interpolated apologetically, “that my hair h’ain’t nowheres nigh 
as thick ez it was once, an’ it’s gettin’ thinner’n thinner. I thought 
I'd look more like I did when I useter come courtin’ you, years ago, if 
I could get it to grow ag’in. 

“So I sent an’ got a gallon o’ the tonic—two dollars an’ fifty cents 
for six weeks’ treatment. It said in the advertisement that ez some 
folks was sensitive about their—their affliction, the remedy would be 
sent ’thout distinguishin’ marks if the patient desired. 

“TI wrote an’ told the Professor that absence o’ marks wouldn’t 
zackly fill the bill down here on the Cape,—’cause packages that cum 
that way gen’rally had licker in ’°em,—but that I didn’t want anybody 
to know what the tonic was, nuther. I as’t him if he couldn’t mark it 
hen food—most all Cape Codders keep hens, but I clean forgot that 
I'd sold mine. 

“T’ve used the remedy faithfully,” concluded the Captain with a 
sigh, “ three times a day, ’cordin’ to directions, but I can’t see’s it has 
done any good. I wish you’d look at the top of my head, Lucy, an’ see 
if there’s any sign o’ new hair a-startin’ anywhere.” 

Miss Baker leaned over as the Captain removed his hat and straight- 
ened up anxiously, but instead of inspecting its shining top shé stared 
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musingly at the far-off meeting-line of sky and sea, trembling in the 
moonlight—and perhaps something she saw there of the dear, dead days 
of long ago, when the bent old sailor at her feet had first taken her hand 
and opened the mystic gates of Arcady that they two might pass 
through, suddenly drew her lips to the straggling line of gray that ended 
at his temple. 

“Tt doesn’t matter if there isn’t, my boy with the black curls,” she 
said unsteadily. 


A ROUNDELAY 
BY ALMA SAMUEL 


T chanced that yester noon I heard 
| A minstrel unto maidens sing, 
All when they sat on the green sward, 
Like pretty posies in a ring. 
Sings, “ Wherefore pine 
When sun doth shine 
And green is decking hill and dale, 
Look glum and froward, 
When Spring is toward? 
Sings, “ Oh, what makes your roses pale?” 


“Weep ye because your. cavaliers 
Are gone to foray or to fight? 
Nay, lay aside your foolish fears, 
I warrant they'll be home by night.. 
No Milan steel 
They'd sooner feel 
Than your soft arms for coat of mail, 
No sweeter rest 
Than on your breast: 
Sings, “ Oh, what makes your roses pale?” 


“In mirth and joyaunce fleet away 
The time until they homeward ride, 
Then rain upon them blooming May, 
While each does catch you to his side. 
So sigh no more, 
Nor grieve so sore, 
Lest far away they hear your wail, 
And fleeing home, 
Like cowards come: 
Sings, “ Oh, what makes your roses pale?” 


JACKO’S ANGEL 


By Fean Pardee-Clark 


ACKO stood scanning the length of the boardwalk. Business was 
J indeed dull. His dream that some day he might give up the boot- 
black’s trade and become a great musician seemed farther than 

ever from being realized. 

“ Never, I’ll never get-a there,” bs muttered as he turned and went 
into the little shed that covered his stand. 

It was fiercely cold for Atlantic City—the coldest winter Jacko had 
ever known. They had not told him America was so cold. Oh, why 
had he left his dear, sunny Italy!. “ For what-a?” he asked himself. 

The shed seemed colder than ever to-day. There was a draught blow- 
ing in from the space at the back occupied by a merry-go-round that 
made the stand a gay enough place in summer or even during the early 
spring season, but which now, with its painted horses draped in canvas, 
the gilt on the centre pole tarnished and rubbed, somehow emphasized 
its loneliness. 

There were times when Jacko did not mind this loneliness, but to- 
day he was specially depressed. Only five shines since morning, and 
it was nearly three o’clock. If only it were not so cold, he could have 
his beloved violin with him,—then he wouldn’t mind the loneliness, 
the slowness of trade,—nothing would matter with his violin there. 

_ It was with a certain joy Jacko decided to go home to his violin, for 
there would be no more business that day. He was picking up his 
brushes and cloths when he heard a step on the walk outside. Before 
he could turn someone asked,— 

“Do you black tan boots here—I mean, shine them ?” 

The girl fluttered in and clambered into his chair as naturally as 
though she had been coming there for a shine every day of her life. Had 
Jacko had more than fourteen years back of him he must have noticed 
what an attractive girl she was, but with true business instinct he ob- 
served only how small her shoes were, and that they were wet and 
needed cleaning. 

“You have walk-a pretty far in the snow, I siti he said as 
he clasped the steel ankle-holder over her skirts. . 

“ Yes, way from the Marlborough, but I was simply screaming with 
nervousness. I couldn’t sit in the hotel another minute. What’s your 
name ?” she asked. | 
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“ Jacko,” he answered. 

“ Jacko! How funny! Sounds like a monkey’s. Jacko what?” 

“ Jacko Tomassillio,” he replied without glancing from his work. 

The girl leaned over and touched the cap he wore. “ Look at me, 
Jacko,” she said. He looked up quickly, surprised into forgetting his 
absorbing task of trying to produce a mirror on the surface of the little 
tan boot. 

“You don’t mind if I talk to you, do you? Tm dead with loneli- 
ness. I’ve been at the Marlborough ten days and not a soul but my 
maid to speak to. 7a goodness, I’m well enough to go home to- 
morrow !” 

“Too bad-a,”’ said Jacko sympathetically. 

“ Of course it’s too bad-a,” replied the girl as she laughingly copied 
his broken English. “ But what can I do about it? I was sent here to 
get over an attack of bronchitis. There was no one to come with me 
except my maid, for mother and father are abroad—— 

“In Italy?” interrupted Jacko breathlessly. 

“They’re going to Italy before they come back.” 

Jacko dropped the cloth he was rubbing vigorously over her boot. 
“Oh, if only I had-a never left Italy!” he said. 

The girl looked at him. “ Why, Jacko, you are crying. What is 
the matter? And true enough, there were tears in the sturdy na 
fellow’s eyes. She was all sympathy, all concern, at once. 

“Tell me, aren’t you happy in our America? Don’t we treat you 
well ?” 

Jacko gave the finishing-touch to her boot before he answered. He 
was a brave little chap, she must not see him cry! Yet he wanted to tell 
this girl just what troubled him. No one had ever spoken to him as 
she had—no one since he came to America, nearly a year before, and 
his father and mother had died three weeks after—died of a fever 
caught on shipboard. With a final rub to her boots he straightened 
himself up and put his hands in his pockets. 

“Yes, they treat-a me all right-a, I guess, only it’s cold, and I 
make-a little money here,” he faltered bravely. 

“And you want to make big money? What for, Jacko? Money 
doesn’t always bring happiness.” 

“It would-a to me. I want to learn music, to get to be a big man 
like the leader of the band down here. He marry rich girl. He great 
man.” 

The boy’s face glowed a deep red under the glistening bronze of his 
skin. The girl opened her little gold purse. 

“ How much ?” she asked. 

Jacko’s face fell. Just as he thought he had found someone to 
tell everything to, to recount the long days and longer nights of dream- 
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ing—of planning how he could make enough money to learn to read 
music, to study the technique of his dear violin, to become a great 
musician! He turned his face away to hide the tears that flooded his 
eyes.* But the girl did not notice. She was hunting a coin in the 
bottom of her purse. Meanwhile Jacko had recovered his native man- 
liness. He extended his hand for the money. 

“But you oat tell me how much. Never mind, I want to give 
yo you this, anyway.” She dropped the coin into Jacko’s rough 
palm. “Can you keep a secret?” she asked him. 

Jacko thought he could. 

“ Well, then, I’m engaged, and I’m going to be married soon to a 
great musician.” Her voice was a confidential whisper. 

“Ts it on-a the violin he plays?” asked Jacko. 

“No, he is an organist, one of the greatest in this country, people 
say.” A wave of pride was in her voice. She put one hand on Jacko’s 
shoulder and, lifting his chin in the hollow of the other, looked into 
his eyes as she said solemnly: “ He was a poor little boy once too. 
You must be brave and fight. That’s what he did. He won. - will 
you. 

Yet she laughed gayly as she turned to leave him, for it was this 
joyous creature’s nature not to be serious for long at a time. Just 
once she turned to look back. Jacko stood watching her, a pathetic lit- 
tle figure in the doorway. The girl ringed her mouth with one of her 
white-gloved hands: 

“ Jacko!” she called, “Jacko! I’m coming back some day before 
long—with him. Let your hair ‘grow long; and don’t forget to prac- 
tise 

Soon after a bend in the walk hid her from sight, and Jacko re- 
membered she had said, “To-morrow I am going home.” 

He went into the shed and_sat on the bench in front of his stand. 


“Tl let-a my hair grow long! Ill get-a there maybe some day!” - ea 


he muttered. He was still clutching the coin the girl had given him. 
“T guess I keep-a her dime. Good luck-a maybe.” As he opened his - 
hand the yellow gleam of a gold-piece met his gaze. 

“ What-a!” he exclaimed, “ what-a !” 

He could not believe his eyes. He put it between his teeth; he 
twirled it on top of the bench; he tested it in every way he knew to | 
prove its genuineness. Surely it was gold! He examined it closely. A 
ten-dollar gold-piece!—the only one Jacko had ever seen. Oh, what — 
couldn’t he do with all that money! How he would study !—how he 

would. practise! He was the happiest boy in the world! To his illu- | 
minated fancy the girl had suddenly become an angel. eee 

It was twelve o’clock that night before Jacko was in bed. From an 
old Hebrew music-teacher who lived in a single room near his own 
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lodging-house he had taken his first lesson. A fellow-lodger had told 
him, “ Old Heberger could teach him the quickest of anyone he knew.” 
That was exactly what Jacko wanted—to learn quickly, for had she not 
said she would come again soon? 

As the weather moderated Jacko fetched his violin to the stand each 
morning. Now when the shines were slow he climbed into the chair 
himself and sat there poring over his exercises. Occasionally when 
business had been brisk he gave himself the luxury of a seat at the 
evening concert on the pier. 

It was then Jacko attained the sublime height of absolute content- 
ment. He adored the leader. He thought him the most perfect type 
of a great musician the world had ever owned. The very way he ran 
his fingers through his hair was a delight to him, and when he plunged 
forward over his music-rack, and with the point of his baton seemed to 
push certain high notes or crashing crescendo passages into.the very 
souls of his men, Jacko’s blood tingled with admiration. 

One night they played Jocelyn’s “ Berceuse.” Jacko sat all through 
it like something carved froin stone. He had never heard such music. 
It seemed a cry from his own heart. 

It was the last number on the programme. At its conclusion the 
leader threw down his baton, the men were picking up their music and 
instruments, the audience was pushing its way to the board-walk, and 
still Jacko sat in his chair. Suddenly, swept by a wave of courage, he 
went over to the band-master. 

“Oh sir!” he exclaimed, “ what-a—that music,—tell me what-a 
it was.” 

The leader, slender and ascetic looking, with masses of coal-black 
hair sweeping the brow and eyes, regarded Jacko not unkindly. “ Which 
piece do you mean?” he asked. Then he wrote the name for him on a 
slip of paper. Noting the look of joy his act of kindness kindled in the 
eyes of the little Italian, he wrote a pass for two good the following 
Sunday, when Jocelyn’s “ Berceuse” would again be on the programme. 

That night Jacko dreamed the band-master had asked him to play 
the “ Berceuse” at one of the Sunday concerts. When he wakened the 
applause of the people was ringing in his ears, and he was sitting up in 
bed bowing to the audience of his dreams. It was all so real, so beau- 
tiful—Jacko could not part with the memory of it. 

-Oh! if only the band-master would really let him play. He was 
kind to him that morning. Perhaps if he told him how much it would 
mean to him, he would give him the chance. 

It was after the concert Sunday that Heberger, to whom Jacko had 
confided his hopes, led the boy, trembling in every limb, to the great 
leader. 

Again the band-master was kind. He listened attentively to all 
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Jacko had to say, even smiling indulgently and patting him on the 
head as he suggested he play for him some morning after the concert. 


“It might be I’d put you on one of the Sunday Jinaerneg Who 
knows?” he said. 

Such days of hard work tempered by the joy of hope as followed! 
Jacko spent his mornings at the stand. At two o’clock he pulled in the 
shutters, for after that the shines were few. Then came long hours 
of practice that carried him far into the night. Old Heberger was 
heart and soul in the spirit of it. He wanted Jacko to win. 

Thus the time rolled round to the day the band-master had told 
Heberger he might fetch the boy. They went together, Jacko, his 
several months’ growth of hair a scraggy fringe, carrying his violin, 
his threadbare suit brushed and pressed till it fairly shone. The music- 
master was all smiles—all confidence. . 

But the leader was cross that morning. He thought he had been 
snubbed by Van Wetzel, the great organist. It hurt his pride. It 
ruffied his temper. Van Wetzel had come to the concert late. A 
young woman with him led him to a seat near the platform. The 
band-master noted with pleasure the organist’s presence. He would 
speak to him as soon as he had finished that piece. But when he threw 
down his baton and started towards them they were making their way 
down the aisle, formed by rows of chairs, to the open end of the 
pier beyond. 

Used only to the plaudits, to the adulation, of the people, the leader 
was piqued that the famous organist, whom he had met the year 
before in Boston, should have overlooked him. Had he known that 
he was there on his honeymoon, that the girl with him had been his 
wife not quite a week, perhaps he would have forgiven him. But he 
did not know this. He felt distinctly snubbed. 

In consequence he was cross. Old Heberger sensed this, but Jacko 
was too full of his music, too full of resplendent hope, to take the 
temper of the band-master’s mood, and while Heberger labored to 
recall to the leader’s mind the promise he had made to let Jacko play 
that morning, Jacko was softly tuning his violin. 

“But you promised; you must not disappoint the boy. Why, it 
would break his heart!” Heberger was saying, not without spirit, for 
as he looked at his little pupil fingering the strings of his violin—the 
far-away expression that always came over his face when he played 
already there—he realized how fond he was of him. 

His violin ready, Jacko swept his eyes over the platform the band 
had just vacated. Then he turned them questioningly upon the 
leader. 

“ Stand there!” said the band-master roughly, pointing to the front 
of the platform, “and go ahead.” 
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Heberger had carried his point! 

Jacko stepped lightly to the place assigned him. Taking his stand 
in front of the band-master’s rack, and facing the pier with its beau- 
tiful ocean view, he lifted his violin to his shoulder. Dropping his 
chin upon its polished surface, he swept his bow several times lightly 
back and forth over the strings. 

“Yon know he plays only by ear,” whispered Heberger. “He is 
learning to read, but this piece he knows only as he has heard your 
men play it.” 

The voice of the violin silenced him. He turned to watch the boy. 

The glass enclosure of the concert-room did not hide from view 
the flood of people crowding the promenade stretch, idly walking back 
and forth in full enjoyment of the balmy air and sweet scent of the 
ocean. But Jacko took no note of them. His gaze was reaching out 
beyond through a vista created by his thoughts. His chin was up- 
lifted, his lips parted. 

He took the refrain up softly at first, increasing it in volume and 
expression until, as he went on, the instrument was throbbing with 
the story of his ambitions, his dreams, his hopes; then of a sudden it 
trailed off in the soft, sweet, yet wailing cadence of a voice that trem- 
bled with the sorrow of a loss. His heart was crying out its passions, 
its joys, its griefs. The little figure swayed lightly from side to side. 
Once he closed his eyes. He had forgotten the whole world, forgotten 
even his adored leader. 

Heberger gripped his hands together in an ecstasy of joy. The 
band-master sat silent and indifferent, giving no sign as to whether 
the boy’s playing pleased him or not. 

As Jacko neared the finish of the piece Van Wetzel and his com- 
panion came in from the pier. The band-master saw them as they 
entered. He noted the girl’s sweet face, her fluff of gold-red hair. 
Van Wetzel turned his head in his direction. Their eyes met, but no 
look of recognition passed between them. The leader was waiting for 
the organist, while Van Wetzel, with every faculty arrested by the 
genius of the boy’s playing, did not for the moment recognize him. 

This piqued the band-master beyond endurance. He fairly bristled 
with indignation. What would Van Wetzel think of him, anyway? 
He, Lamberti, one of the great band leaders of the country, taking the 
trouble to listen to the playing of an Italian bootblack! Even old 
Heberger’s shabby clothes became a sudden and personal mortification 
to him. 3 

“Mio Dio!” he exclaimed, “why do you bother me with such 
trash! -Och! I was a fool for my pains!” 

Heberger put up a silencing hand. “S-sh!” he pleaded, but the 
band-master was not to be hushed. 
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“Stop the little bestia!” he shrieked. “Such bowing! Such 
tempo !—Stop him, I say, stop him!” 

Heberger did not move. He stood a stolid figure of indifference 
to Lamberti’s temper. 

With his usually pale face glowing scarlet, the band-master dashed 
over to the platform. “Stop!” he commanded. “ What right have 
you to go on when I tell you to stop!” 

All during the music Van Wetzel’s companion had been excitedly 
whispering something to the organist, and at Lamberti’s outbreak she 
hurried him over to where Jacko stood, his frightened gaze riveted 
upon the excited leader. 

“ Hello, Lamberti!” exclaimed Van Wetzel cordially. He extended 

his hand in greeting. Apparently he had not noticed the leader’s 
display of temper. “I congratulate you. Where did you find him?” 
He indicated Jacko as he spoke. 
_ The color faded from the band-master’s cheeks. He shook Van 
Wetzel’s hand, but made no answer. He was conscious that Van 
Wetzel’s companion was speaking to the boy. Surely she had called 
him “Jacko,” but before he could realize what it all meant, Jacko 
had dropped his violin and the girl had her arms about him and was - 
kissing him. 

“Oh, I knew you would-a come back some day,” the boy was sob- 
bing. “Oh, how I study—how I practise! Old Heberger he very 
good-a to me.” j 

They beckoned the music-master to join the group. Then, while 
the great organist praised him, Jacko told the girl how the band- 
master had said maybe he might let him play at one of the Sunday 
concerts. 

She thanked Lamberti for his kindness to her “little protégé.” 
“It was beautiful,” she said, “that he was to be given this opportunity 
for the people » hear him. But”—she put a protecting arm about Jacko 
as she spoke—“ after next Sunday, Mr. Lamberti, you can’t have him 
again for a long time, because, you know, it was I who really discovered 
him. I shall take him back to Boston with us. He must have the 
very best instructors we can secure—mustn’t he, Hugo?” she asked 
her big, blond husband. Van Wetzel nodded his assent. 

Lamberti made a desperate effort to be natural. He even shook 
the little bootblack’s hand as he muttered something about genius and 
a great future. 

It was left, however, to poor old Heberger to show unbounded 
joy at his pupil’s sudden good fortune. He threw his arms about the 
boy and hugged him tight. Then he went over to the satie and lift- 
ing her hand to his lips kissed it reverently. 

“You are Jacko’s angel, God bless you!” he said. 
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A lovely pink rippled into the girl’s cheeks. Her husband stood 
a little apart, watching her with adoring eyes. As she threw him a 
glance, seeking his approval of the scene, he smiled back reassuringly. 
Somehow he was conscious of feeling very proud that Jacko’s angel 


really belonged to him. 


THE UNREPENTANT 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


OW my time has come to die, 
Good my masters, hear ; 
This a sinner’s litany 

Daring to your ear: 

Life hath played for me to dance 
Up and down the line— 

(Eh, I paid the fiddler, sirs, 
But the dance was fine!) 


Love came swinging to my call— 
Black-eyed love and bold ; 
Gave me scarlet lips to kiss, 
Both her hands to hold. 
Fast and faster fell our feet 
To the music’s beat— 
(Eh, I paid the fiddler, sirs, 
But the dance was sweet !) 


I have danced it through the world— 
Ah, the merry tune!— . 
Danced the red sun down the West, 
Danced away the moon. 
Could I cavil at the price? 
Out on souls so mean! 
(Eh, I paid the fiddler, sirs, 
But the dance was keen !) 


. Beggared now, my masters all, 

Cry your cold dispraise ; 

Raise your eyes and count your gold, 
Trudge your dreary ways ; 

I, the pauper, richer far, 
Envy not nor pine— 

(Eh, I paid the fiddler, sirs, 
But the dance—was mine!) 


MONAHAN’S INCROOCH- 
MINT 


By Birdsall Fackson 


$ 


ATRICK MONAHAN knew tenement houses from the ground 
p up—indeed, from far below the ground up; from the good, 
sound building-stone that he laid in their foundations, to the 
hard-burned tile coping with which he capped the parapet walls. He 
had built them for a score of years and had lived in them all his 
life. This stock of experience, together with his pride in bringing 
each one as near perfection as possible, had placed him at the head 
of his craft. 

He made hard work of building his tenements, hard work all the 
way through, from the time his laborers began excavating to the arrival 
of the tenants. 

Did the material men send a load of washed brick or waney timber 
to the job? Patrick took one look at it and motioned the driver to 
pass on, with a gesture of dismissal that would have lent dignity to 
his forbears, the Celtic kings. 

Did the “subs” hazard trying a few apprentices at journeyman’s 
work? He was after them like a Nemesis. And a Nemesis with a 
big red mustache, an unending string of oaths, and a fighting weight 
of two twenty-five net is not to be despised under any circumstances. 

The walking delegate, who came to order a strike on one of the 
Monahan buildings just as the roofers were straining every nerve to 
finish ahead of a threatening storm, gained this knowledge and took 
it away with him—in an ambulance. The Grand Jury found for the 
contractor. 

Patrick sold his houses easily, though not particularly well. Some 
people said the houses sold themselves and gave the builder no chance 
to become an efficient salesman. 

If perchance any did not sell readily, he had no difficulty, ordi- 
narily, in finding good tenants for them, despite the vestibule and 
stair-hall decorations, which were without exception some variation of 
a harp of gold mptif wrought upon a deep green background. For 
many flat-dwellers had come to know that Monahan was a generous 
380 
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landlord and would grant them anything reasonable, whether nomi- 
nated in the bond or not. 

So Patrick prospered fairly well for a time,—well enough to take 
good care of the wife and children, who numbered in all thirteen. 

But after Simonson, he of the keen black eye and broad, fat, com- 
prehensive smile—after Simonson became his dogged competitor in 
- building tenements, things went not at all well with Patrick. For 
Simonson soon began to duplicate the older man’s houses, to all out- 
ward appearance at least, and to offer his for sale at much lower prices. 

How he could afford to do this in a eity whose stringent building 
laws allowed almost no latitude in matters of construction would have 
been hard for a layman to explain. Some of those in whose hands lay 
the power of execution, and who were extremely well versed therein, 
could have made the situation clear, doubtless; but this they most 
assuredly did not do; and Simonson himself knew only too well how 
indispensable to his comfort and untrammelled enjoyment of life it 
was to guard scrupulously the golden secret. 

Fortune had just begun to snub the older man and to smile upon 
the younger when Patrick learned with grave concern that his rival 
had bought the lots adjoining those on which the Kildare and Kil- 
larney flats were growing heavenward five feet per day; and his un- 
easiness did not decrease at the rumor that his competitor’s new houses 
were to be counterparts of his own. Still, Patrick said nothing, and 
was smoking his stub pipe complacently in his office, when Simonson 
entered. 

“Mr. Monahan,” he began dejectedly, “I’m in a hole, an awful. 
hole.” 

“ Phwere is it?” said Patrick. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you,” returned Simonson with a woe-begone expres- 
sion; “I’ve just got ready to start my job and here’s your side-wall 
part way onto my land.” 

“ How much?” asked Patrick. 

“ One inch, Mr. Monahan,” wailed Simonson, “ one whole inch that 
I wouldn’t thought I could possibly spare for any money. But now 
_ your wall is built onto it, and I’ve got to sell it to you. It’s the only 
way. I’m forced to do it.” 

“For how much?” said Patrick. 

“Two thousand dollars!” And Simonson smiled his broad, fat, 
comprehensive smile. 

Patrick Monahan took his pipe from his mouth and looked at 
Simonson. ‘ 

“Not by a dom sight!” said he. “ Fur that money I can tear me 
wall down, brick by brick, an’ put her up ag’in; an’ I’ll do it, be Gob, 
*fore iver I’ll put wan cint into yer dirthy palm fur it!” 


Monahan’s Incroochmint 


“You have the privilege, of course,” replied Simonson, “ to remove 
the encroachment within the time allowed by law.” _ 

“ An’ ye can have the privilege,” said Patrick, “to rid me office av 
the incroochmint av yersilf in the time allowed by the law av Patrick 
Monahan, which is tin siconds, or ye’ll be throwed into the gutther.” 

Simonson went. 

“ Fur wanct,” said Patrick to himself,—“ fur wanct, if niver before, 
the craychure has mit the requirements av the law.” 

Then Patrick Monahan took his stub pipe and his red mustache and 
his unending string of oaths to the site of the Kildare and Killarney 
flats, and measured the wall, and cursed it, every brick of it, and every 
stone of the foundation, and the mortar, its ingredients severally and 
collectively, and the men who built it, from the foreman down, and 
those who furnished the materials and those who delivered them. 
These duties performed with thoroughness and complete impartiality, 
he hired a gang of Italians to tear it down. 

In due course the side-wall arose again, Patrick having set out the 
building-lines personally this time; and soon the side-wall of Simon- 
son’s new buildings abutted it from top to bottom, as though the rival 
tenements were pressing together in grim antagonism to overthrow each 
other. After the first forceful venting of his outraged feeling on 
the subject’ (as essential to him, no doubt, as the safety-valve to 
the engine) Patrick made no further comment, pocketing his losses 
stoically. 

But his business troubles had only just begun, for his rival’s houses | 
were finished first, just barely in time for the season’s renting; and 
while his own stood empty, Simonson’s were fully tenanted. This would 
not have mattered greatly, but that prospective purchasers, scenting 
danger in the contentions of the two men, kept discreetly clear of all 
entanglement. 

_ So the report gained credence that the Kildare and Killarney flats 
would swamp Patrick Monahan completely. However, the noncha- 


_ lance with which he puffed at his stub pipe when Simonson came into 


his office again did not strike the latter as wholly befitting a man 
stared in the face by ruin for himself and a family of thirteen. 

“ Well, Monahan,” began the visitor condescendingly, “I heard you 
wanted to sell your houses.” 

“Dom lie!” said Patrick, “I niver said it. An’ I wouldn’t sell 
to the biggest snakin’ thafe av the nayberhood if I did.” 

“ Come, come, Monahan, don’t act like a schoolboy. You’ve been 
licked fair and square. How much do you want for the houses?” 

“T’ve no houses fur sale. It’s land I have to sill ye.” 

“ All right,” responded Simonson, anticipating a keen stroke of 
business, “I need land just as much as I do houses.” 
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™ Yis, ” said Patrick, “ye nade this land the worrst av any ye iver 
bought.” 

“ Where is your land and how much is there of it?” 

“It’s a two inch strip av mine benaythe the side wall av yer new 
tinimints.” 

“You talk like a crazy man,” sputtered Simonson. “I built my 
wall against yours after yours had been rebuilt.” 

“Yis,” said Patrick, “I know ye did. But ye didn’t measure to 
see that I put me new wall two inches back av me line, did ye? No. 
Ye must build on all the land that was left anyway, whether ye owned 
it or not.” 

“T’ll have it surveyed before I’ll believe a word of it.” 

“T have a map of me property in me hand,” said Patrick. “The 
incroochmint is marked here, two inches. The price is two thousand 
the inch, as ye’ll rimimber. If not, ye’ll have the privilege av removin’ 
the wall within the toime sit by the law.” 

“ But my tenants!” gasped the other. 

“Yer tinants? Be Gob! but they’ll foind convanient lodgin’ in 
the new Kildare an’ Killarney apartmints, the best av their koind in 
the town. They'll all sue ye, av coorse, fur the movin’ an’ ither damages — 
if ye disturb thim. Plaze yersilf. Plaze yersilf. But it’ll be chaper 
to buy me land, which ye can have to-day at yer own assissment. I’m 
not sayin’ at all phwat the price’d be to-morrow.” _ 

After some little hesitation, Simonson, with a smile that was this 
time more comprehensive than healthy, drew from his pocket a blank - 
check, the one he had brought to use in buying some cheap houses, and 
filled it in to bind the bargain for some costly land instead. 

Patrick put the check carefully away and took a few puffs at his 
pipe. 
“The requiremint av the law av land incroochmint is satisfied,” 
said he, “but the incroochmint av yer prisince on me primises re- 
maynes, an’ the law av Patrick Monahan in that rispict is the same as 
before, the toime fur raymooval bein’ tin siconds.” 

Simonson went. 
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THE HAND THAT WRITES 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Bold record of the hour or lyric dream— 
Itself is writ upon, its palm the scroll, 
Where Fate inscribes the issues of a soul, 


TT: hand that writes, whate’er its task or theme, 


THE WANDERER 


BY PHC:BE LYDE 


FROM THE TRAIN 


i ALE fields, pale sky, 
‘Rapidly passing by ; 
Faint, far-off stars 
a Above dull sunset bars ; 
‘t Wild heart that yearns 

if And ever backward turns, 
Still onward cast, 

, Faster, and yet more fast. 


THE SWALLOWS 


= Tue swallows wheel about my window here, 

i The swallows wheel on high, 

a Then downward dart with swooping outline clear 
a Against the evening sky. 


Like this they circle round a tower I know, 
fe So far, so far away, 

Whither my darting thoughts forever go, 

hy Forever, night and day. 


ON THE HILL-TOP 


THE bells are calling, calling in the valley, 
Low by the lake, 

4 The murmuring trees along the linden alley 
Are all awake. 


q A wild wind from the west is rising, falling, 
Now far, now near, 

And louder than all else my heart is calling, 

Do you not hear? 
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Tue Reverend Erastus Gabriel Jackson had been reading a news- 
** Felnted paper three months old. In it he learned for the first time that 
aud a great board of foreign missions was somewhat in doubt as to 
the propriety of accepting one hundred thousand dollars, in which they scented 
the taint of kerosene—and other things. 2 

The Reverend Erastus was a shrewd mortal, and the sole representative 
of Christianity in his “ midst.” Money was always hard to get in his parish— 
it had always been taken and “no questions asked.” : 

But there was a twinkle in his eye as he pulled on his overcoat, and 
placed a somewhat worn silk hat upon his woolly white hair. A new-born 
idea burned brighter and brighter in his mind as he trudged solemnly over to 
the church for the weekly prayer-meeting. 

At the close of the service he arose to make an important announcement. 

“ Brev’ern an’ sistern,” he began, “ Ah’d advise all o’ yoh tuh come t’ 
chu’ch nex’ Sundah with money in yoh clo’es. Thar’s somethin’ new in ther 
a’r. Yoh wun’t be asked tuh give up what ain’t de Lawd’s. We’s a ‘lightened 
nation, an’ a ‘lightened chu’ch. I specs ther time’s come when we ain’t 
a-needin’ money—that is, some kin’s. . So I’s jest a-sayin’ yoh come with money 
in yoh clo’es—an’ yoh’ll wisht yoh had ef yoh doan’t. We ain’t askin’ fer it, 
but yoh’s sure ter be sorry ef yoh air without that whut’s ther Lawd’s.” 
The service closed with the usual fervent prayer. 

Their pastor’s enigmatic declaration worried his congregation not a little. 
They had sometimes balked when he had grasped too eagerly for their earnings— 
always in the Lord’s behalf. But never before had he intimated that there 
was money in their possession that he did not want—for the Lord. The plan 
succeeded, as this shrewd shepherd, in his deep knowledge of human nature, 
had anticipated. He had had a talk with one of his deacons, and to him alone 
had -he unfolded a hint of what was in store. 

When the sun slanted its rays through the windows of the little church, 
the following Sunday, it found much more than the usual congregation assem- 
bled, and there was money with them all. 

The Rev. Erastus Gabriel Jackson preached long and vigorously. His 
theme was “ tainted money,” and he expatiated with strength of arms, voice, 
and words upon how little the Lord wanted money of that sort, but he 
dwelt more heavily on the desire of the Almighty for money that was good. 
At the close he announced the usual collection. 

“ Ah jest wan’ tuh tell yoh, brev’ern an’ sistern, that dar’s no ‘tainted 
money’ ‘lowed tuh. go inter that ar’ contributin’-box. Good Deacon Parsons 
will accompany ther. collector, an’ Ah’ve tole him tuh be sure an’ see tuh it 
that what money goes inter that ar’ box is good, sweet money. Them that 
keeps their money will do so kaze it is tainted, an’ we'll thank ’em—an’ ther 
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Lawd too—fer savin’ it an’ not pollutin’ ther sacredness o’ ther box with *.. 
We'd sijjest that they gib it whar it b’longs—ter ther Debbil hisse’f.” : 
It required a long time for the collector, assisted by the deneon, to per- 


form his ‘task that morning. Every worshipper gave up, and as the coin. 
rattled down on the communion table, the Reverend Erastus Gabriel Jackson 


raised his eyes to heaven with a beatific smile of gratitude. His scheme had 
succeeded. : 
Stanley Johnson. 


‘It is a well-established fact that the average school-teacher ex- 
— periences a great deal of difficulty when she attempts to enforce 
the clear pronunciation of the terminal “g” of each present 

participle. 

“ Robert,” said the teacher of one of the lower classes during the progress 
of a reading exercise, “ please read the first sentence.” 

A diminutive lad arose to his feet, and amid a series of labored gasps 
breathed forth the following,— 

“See the horse runnin’.” 

“Don’t forget the ‘g,’ Robert,” admonished the teacher. 

“Gee! See the horse runnin’.” 
HE. P. Van Der Veer. 


“Wuat makes it fly so?” asked a little Boston maiden as her 


All the 
Modern Im- mother brushed her hair. 


provements “It is the electricity. Don’t you know that there is elec- 
tricity in your hair?” replied her mother. 

“Well, mamma, aren’t we wonderfully made? Here I am, with electricity 
in my hair and grandma has gas in her stomach!” 


Frances B. Phipps. 
> 


A GRIM FAIRY TALE 
; By Harry Cowell 
HE sought the gypsy in her lair, 

- To have his fortune told; 
He crossed her hand with silver fair, 
He crossed her hand with gold. 


A sidelong glance at him she shot, 
A twinkle in her eye: 

“For you Fate soon shall tie a knot 
That you cannot untie.” 


A knowing wink he winked; anon, 
“Within this very week,” 
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child ac- 
customed 
to Pears’Soap 


’ has faith in its 


charm. 

Its power is in its absolute purity in containing neither 
deleterious substances nor artificial coloring matter. 

Pears’ opens and cleanses the pores of the skin, pre- 


Bventing the enlargement, tearing and irregularities so often 


caused by the injurious ingredients of some soaps, the use 
of which result in a coarse, rough and unhealthy skin. — 
Pears’ is pre-eminently the baby-skin-soap—imparting to’ 
the skin a clear, soft, smooth and beautiful texture, vital- 
izing the body and contributing to health and happiness. 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights secured, 
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. ask me who Shylock was? Shame on you, boy! Get your Bible and find out 
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Said he, “I'll pop. the question, 
And then the parson seek.” 


But double-faced is Destiny, 
And mortal strange man’s lot: 
The parson went without his fee— 
The hangman tied. the knot. 


And ‘though he had but Death to wife, 
None pitied his sad plight; 

For he who leads a crooked life 
Deserves to die upright. 


LitTLe Marion was invited with her mother to dine at the house 
of a very proper friend, and, wishing her to appear at her best, 
her mother told her beforehand that she must not make unfavor- 
able remarks about anything on the table. : 

Marion remembered her instructions well until she tasted her dessert, and 
then, leaning across the table towards her mother, in a very audible whisper 
she spelled, after the manner that she had heard grown people spell when she — 


was not intended to understand, “ Mamma,—b-f-i,—sour pie.” 
Abigail Robinson. 


A Bad Spell 


“ FATHER,” said a boy of twelve, “can you tell me who Shylock 


was 9? 
“What!” exclaimed the father in an aggrieved tone, “ have 
I sent you to Sunday-school for the past six or seven years only to have you 


Rebuked 


at once!” 


J. H. 


In a Northern California town a supposed murder had been 


Without committed. 
— The. half-breed wife of an Indian had died, as the husband 


said, from natural causes, and was buried without the usual formalities being 
first complied with. After a lapse of two weeks the body was disinterred by 
the authorities, at the instance of a particular enemy of the accused, and 
marks of violence, as the informer stated, were found upon the deceased. 
The Prosecuting Attorney was examining the talesmen to ascertain if 
any of them were prejudiced against Indians. 
Talesman Taylor was upon the stand undergoing a rather stiff cross- 


examination. 
“Did an Indian do you or your family any harm at any time?” asked 


the Prosecutor, 
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Are You 
Enough? 


If so, stick to the food you are using. 
If not, look carefully to the reason. . 
Brain matter wears away each day. 
_ Signs of nervous prostration show when the food fails to build 
back the daily loss. 
Phosphate of Potash (from the field grains, not the drug 
shop), with Albumen and water, makes the soft gray filling of the © 


brain. 


The first two are found in 


Grape-Nuts, 


the food, predigested in cooking at the pure food factories and ready 
for instant service with cream. 


This food does rebuild the brain. 


Trial proves. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” found in each pkg. 
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No, ” replied Taylor. 
“Did you or any of your family ever have dealings or trouble with an 


Indian?” 
“ No,” replied Taylor, “except that my wife’s mother was killed by an 


Luke. 


> 


A sMALL Philadelphia child had had read to her the story of the 
_ Prefers Tower of Babel and the punishment of its presumptuous 
_— Pg builders. A few days later she went in town with her mother 


on saw the new Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
- Mother,” she exclaimed, —— up at the hii stories, ‘‘I don’t believe 


God likes that building. i 
. Helen Sherman Griffith. 


In a certain school an average of seventy-five per cent.. was re- 
Unthrift quired for promotion from one grade to another. Eight-year-old 

s Rosalie was indolent and fond of play and fun, but yet wanted to | 
pass from the second to the third grade with just as little study and work as 
possible. ‘The end of the term came and the grade-card showed a per cent. of 
seventy-six. When displaying her card to her parents that night the child 
said, “Isn’t ita shame that I studied hard enough to get one more than I. 


“needed ?” 


Eva Pierce Finch. 


> 


Mrs. Brown had grown so accustomed to fall asleep to the 
I - A Cure for accompaniment of the loud snoring of her husband that in his 
4 f setae _ absence she missed the noise and suffered greatly from insomnia. 
a Finally she tried a remedy which proved an effectual cure, and now she 
recommends it to other women who have husbands that snore. 

She ‘purchased a small coffee-mill, and at her hour for retiring she has 


e her hired girl sit by her bed and slowly grind coffee until she is sound asleep. 
Julia R. Davis. 


> 


THERE is a judge in one of our civil courts whose decisions are 

Ti ; ‘*When the _notorieusly bad, but who has enough “ pull” to retain his official 

Wine is In.’’ head. bs 

a Among the members of the bar is a Mr. C., a man of some ability and a 
: great drinker. While intoxicated one day he eluded his friends and entered : 

court-room where presided the Judge referred to. 

: “Yer Honer,” said he, “ wan’ make moshun.” / 

“TI can hear no motion from you to-day, sir,” declared the Judge. 

“ Ver’ ’portan’ moshun, yer Honer. I—I wan’ er ’juncshun.” 
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What is more beautifal than a comfortable baby? For io eats Mennen’s Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder has been making babies comfortable and It has been thoroughl, ughly 
tried, and therefore mothére know they are not —— oA on the delicate fabric 
baby’ s skin when they get Mennen’s—the powder with the face on the box. When Sun- 
burn, Prickly Heat annoy, use Mennen’ tap scientific. 
for 35 Cente Everywhere. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
Try Mennen’s Vielet Taleum. 
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“JI have said,” declared the Judge again, “that I can entertain no motion 
from you.” 

“No? W’y not? Ain’t I member bar? Ain’t I, eh? W’y not? Tha’s 
wha’ wan’ know.” 

“You are drunk, sir,” danlered the other. “You are drunk—vilely 
drunk, and I want you to understand that this court will entertain no motion 
from a man who is drunk.” . 

Mr. .C. laughed boisterously. “ Tha’s a’ right, yer Honer, tha’s a’ Reg 
An’ permit me to c’ngrashulate you. Tha’s the firs’ c’rec’ decishun yer’ve 


made this term.” 
Kenneth F. Lockwood. 


OTTO 
By May Kelly 
“Otto ought to have an auto!” be 
Otto’s wife and friends told Otto. - 
 So'he bought a ~ 
Great big auto. 
Idiot! oh, was not Otto? 


For he really hadn’t ought to 
Drive an auto when not taught to. 
So poor Otto 
Now is not. Oh! 
Idiot! oh, was not Otto? 


> 


Uncte Nenemian, the proprietor of a ramshackle little hotel in 
Not Formally Mobile, was aghast at finding a newly arrived guest with his 
Introduced 
arm around his daughter’s waist. 
'“ Mandy, tell that niggah to take his ahm ’way from ’round yo’ wais’, 
he indignantly commanded. 
“ Tell him yo’self,” said Amanda. “ _ a puffect stranger to me.” 
Florence Emmet. 


A croup of drummers were trading yarns on the subject of hos- 
pitality, when one, a little Virginian with a humorous eye and 
a delightful drawl, took up his parable thus. 

“I was down in Louisiana last month travellin’ ’cross country with 8. J. 
Carey (the same being Stonewall Jackson C. at your service) when we kinder 
got lost in a mighty lonesome sort of road just about dark. We rode along 
a right good piece after sundown, and when we saw a light ahead, I tell you. 
it looked first-rate. We drove up to the light, findin’ ’twas a house, and when 
I hollered like a lost calf the man came out and we asked him to take us in 


Fair Play 
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TRADE 
Your Home Attractive 
Write today for our new Style Book J now ready 

Every woman will find something to interest her in it. You should lose no tim 
in writing for a copy, mailed free on request. It contains twenty-four plates show- 
ing Tapestry Curtains, Couch Covers and Table Covers in their actual colers. You 
will find the tapestry article you need, in color effect and price range, adapted for 
| rooms of varying size ; suited for any home, whether modest or pretentious. 

Artloom Curtains from $3.00 to $20.00 a pair 
Covers from $3.00 to $7.50 


Artloom Couch 


Artloom Table Covers from $1.50 to $5.00 


AN INTERIOR VIEW FROM “ HOME-MAKING.” 


Women everywhere appreciate the advantages of Artloom Tapestries. They are the 
special boon of the woman whose originality and artistic sense are greater than her 
purse. Ask your dealer for them. Secure a tapestry article that sets the decorative 
fashion for the entire country. They are woven through and through of the highest 
grade materials. A foreign dye used exclusively by the makers of the Artloom will 
endure the test of wear that can be withstood by no other dye. 

HOME-MAKING"- 


Insist on seei: 


this label. It 

appears on ev- The cleverest book on home decorations ever 
ery genuine art- rinted, Ap; iated by every woman who 
loom production as the soak tate to care about the proper 
and is the mark decoration of her home. Written by iss 


character, 
fineness of tex- 
ture, trueness of 
design and color 
qual- 


ties. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Edith W. Fisher, whose articles in ‘The 
Ladies’ Home Journal’ have stamped her an 
authority on the subject. In this book she 
tells how to arrange all the living-rooms in 
our home, combining economy and attract- 
veness. Illustrated with twelve full-page 
views showing contrasting interior arrange- 
ments. Send us this coupon with four cents 
in stamps and the name of your department 
stove or dry goods dealer and we will send 
you a copy of ** Home=-Making,’’ of which 
we are exclusive publishers. 42 
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for the night. He looked at. us mighty hard, then said, ‘ Waal, I reckon I kin 


stand it if you kin.’ So we unhitched, went in, and found ’twas only a two- 


-room shanty and just swarmin’ with children.. He had six, from four to 
eleven years old, and as there didn’t seem to be but one bed, me an’ ne was 


wonderin’ what in thunder would become of us. 

“They gave us supper, good hog and hominy, the best they had, and then 
the old woman put the two youngest kids to bed. They went straight to. 
sleep. Then she took those out, laid them over in the corner, put the next 
two to bed, and so on. After all the children were asleep on the floor, the old. 


folks went in the other room and told us we could go to bed if we wanted to, 


and, bein’ powerful tired out, we did. 
“ Well, sir, the next morning when we woke up we were lying over in the 


corner with the kids, and the old man and the old woman had the bed!” 
M. O. C. 


CLYDE was a very wise child and had been told he was. One day 
he was leading a huge dog down the street when one of his 
playmates met him. 

“IT say, Clyde, what kind of a dog is that?” | 

“ He’s a full-blooded dog,” said Clyde proudly. 

“ What do you mean by that?” said the other. 

“I simply mean —_ ” said Clyde; “he is —* as full o’ blood as he 


can be.” 


High Bred 


Mary E. Rodgers. 


In certain parts of the West bluebirds are harbingers of spring, 
An Up-<o- and a kindergarten teacher, noting their appearance, decided to 
en Seen a bird lesson and call the attention of the children to the 
arrival of their feathered friends. After a short talk on birds in general she 
said: 

“This morning as I was on my way to school | noticed something flying 
about in the sky that told me spring was coming. Can any of you little chil- 
dren guess what I saw?” : 

“Yes, um,” piped a wee one — home had recently been fumigated for 


measles, “ it’s germs.” 
M. Pelton White. 


A HANDSOMELY dressed woman stood hesitatingly on the outer 
A Blind edge of the sidewalk, watching keenly for a chance to penetrate 
the maze of vehicles which surged between her and the opposite 


side of the street. 5; 

As she awaited her chance, a very gentlemanly voice at her elbow inquired 
with Raleigh-like gallantry,— 

“ May I cross the street with you, Madam?” 


* 
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The refreshing bath must be complete, 
must eliminate waste matter from the 
pores and aid their breathing. A 
HAND SAPOLIO 

bath docs this, Sives a delicious 
senscof fresh coolness, and fones 


F | upthe body toresist debilitating heat. 


SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially out-of-door ones. 
All the active sports make the bath a luxury; add to its de- 
lights by using HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a 
bath above a commonplace cleansing process, makes every 
pore respond, and energizes the whole ‘body. It is a summer 
necessity to every man, woman, and child who would be 
daintily clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea breeze; 
prevents sunburn and roughness. Make the test yourself. 


THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND SAPOLIO makes 
it a very desirable toilet article; it contains no animal fats, 
but is made from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. 
Its use is a fine habit. : 


HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only because it is 
made by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, . 
soothing, and healing to the most tender skin. Don’t argue, 
Don’t infer, Try it! 
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With joyous gratitude she murmured her acceptance. Her escort grasped 
her firmly by the arm, and together they plunged boldly. into the wild vortex 


of vehicles. 

In and out they ‘threaded their way at peril to life and limb. It spaelliie 
became apparent to the woman and to several onlookers that the lives of 
the two venturesome pedestrians were in considerably more than common 
danger. The man clearly made no effort of any sort to avoid cars, auto- 
mobiles, nor the shafts of passing cabs. He dodged wildly about, regardless 
of the direction from which that particular moment’s peril might be coming, 

- almost fell under a horse’s hoofs, and twice caromed off the yellow sides of | 
hurrying trolley-cars. 

He dragged his panic-stricken companion with him, making no attempt 
to shield her or to guide her steps. In vain the frightened woman strove to 
shake off his grip and to find her independent way to the sidewalk. There 
was no freeing herself from that iron grasp. 

Finally, by some miracle, the opposite curb was reached. Furious, the 
woman turned a withering gaze on her false guide and fairly hissed out the 
words: 

“Tt is-no thanks to you that we’re not both run over! From the way - 
you ran into danger, one would think you were blind!” 

“TI am,” meekly confessed the man; “ that was why I asked if you would 


let me cross the street with you.” 
Anice Terhune. 


> 


WONDERFUL JAMES 
By Oscar Loeb 
THERE are many rogues within the prison walls, 
And blacklegs in the narrow alleys linger— 
Low thieves infest the city’s huts and stalls: 
But Jamie had a felon on his finger! 


There are crowds within the churches oftentimes, 
In theatres vast audiences chuckle— 

In court a mob will hearken to the crimes: 
But Jamie had a gathering on his knuckle! 


BLANCHE and Harry, aged five and six respectively, were very 


A Child’s fond of maple-sugar. 
Conclusion 
Blanche, being of an iy agama turn of mind, asked her 


3 mother how it was made. 
The mother explained how setae: were tapped and the sugar made 


from the sap. 
The explanation was not convincing to Blanche, however, and she asked her 


brother if he believed it. 


When you are 
wearied from work 
or worry, when you 
feel abe or lan- 
guid, or when you 
cannot sleep, just use 


Pabst Extsad 


the Best Tonic.” 
It is simply rich, pure 
malt—the most 
healthful, wholesome 
and upbuilding food 
known to science. It 
gently soothes the 
tired nerves, makes 
digestion easy, and 
brings to all the 
sweet sleep of child- 
hood 


25c at all druggists. 
Write for free booklet telling how 


"Il Pabst Estract is made, and why 


you ought to have it in your home. 


Pabst Extract Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Harry, who never doubted anything his mother said, immediately replied, 
“Why, of course; you tap maple-trees and get maple-sugar just the same as 


you tap an oak-tree and get tapioca.” 
L. K. 


THREE sons who had gone West to make their fortunes in cattle- 
‘An Appropri- raising wrote home for an appropriate name to give their ranch. 
—— The reply, “ Focus,” did not seem especially suitable until the 


explanation was forthcoming, “ The place where the sons raise meat.” 
Edward J. Kirchner. 


> 


Mrs. BuLank, who is a Christian Scientist, recently met a small 


All in the boy with a most dolefal face, who told her that his “ father’s 
Thinking 


awful sick.” 
““ Now, my little fellow, father will be all right. You run home and tell 
him he is not sick, only thinks so, and he will get well.” 
When the lady once more met him a few days later the lad was in tears. 
“ Now, I know your father is well. He is all right now.” 
4 The sia looked up through his tears and said, “ Father thinks he is dead!” 
Mrs. W. B. Phipps. 


THE luncheon service had been particularly slow, but none the 
Phd sid less did Uncle Harry leave a quarter by his plate for the waiter. 
Wherefore small Reginald asked,— 
“Why did you give the man money, uncle?” 
“ For waiting,” came the answer. 
“You ought to have divided ’tween us; we did the waiting,” said small 


Reginald. 


Warwick James Price. 


First Millionaire.—“ Any accidents coming from Newport ?” 
Second Millionaire——“ Punctured one tire and two farmers.” 
Tom Masson. 


TH’ GAL FOR ME 
By Grace G. Bostwick 
SuHe’s allus lookin’ neat-like as th’ little wren ottutle, 

*Ith her hair as smooth an’ cheeks as pink an’ a ruffled apron tied 
About her waist ’at’s round an’ plump an’ jist th’ ke-rect size 

*At makes a feller hanker for to circle sech a prize. 

She’s allus smilin’ sweet-like,—does a feller good to see,— 

An’ you kin bet y’er life, my boy, ’at she’s th’ gal for me! 
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The pleasure of Yachting, Golfing, Fishing, 
Camping is incomplete without 


Budweiser 
‘King of Bottled Beers’’ 


Its fine flavor and uniform good taste mark 
it the’ best brewed beer. The enormous 
popular demand—130,388,520 bottles in 1904 
—stamps it as being truly excellent. 


Brewed only by 
ANHEUSER-BuscH BREWING Ass’N, ST. Louis, U.S.A. 
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She’s quiet yet she’s jolly an’ sometimes when fun is goin’ 
She’s merry as a robin when he sees th’ cherries growin’. 
She’s busy as a bee most times, but when th’ evenin’ comes, 
She sets thar on th’ porch outside an’ softly rocks an’ hums 
Them thar old-fashioned love-songs till a feller’s heart-strings be 
All tuned-up-like an’ trembly. Say, but she’s th’ gal for me! 


She’s never jawin’ people ’round nor tellin’ of ’°em haow 
To do things an’ to hustle up an’ do ’em right straight naow, 
But she jist goes ahead an’ does her very level best, 
_ An’ ’lows a man to suit hisself *bout takin’ of a rest. 
« An’ when she gets her work all done, jist like she wants it, gee! 
. She pulls her chair up closter—an’—say, she’s th’ gal for me! 


She don’t expect a feller for to do her wimmen’s work, 

Nor she ain’t allus hintin’ ’at a man’s a lazy shirk. 

She keeps all sorts of good things in th’ pantry right in view, 
So a feller, when he’s hongry, kin jist take a bite or two. 
She sez she loves tobaccer smoke an’ allus likes to see 

A man enj’yin’ of hisself—ain’t she th’ gal for me? 


She ain’t noways a talker, but you bet she knows th’ way, 

An’ she ain’t lookin’ for a scrap so she kin have her say. 

She speaks as nice an’ pleasant, an’ she makes a feller feel 

*At life is wu’th th’ livin’ an’ he’s struck a lucky deal. 

What’s that? Well—no—I ain’t—not yet. Fact is, ye know, ’at she 
Is all imagination—but she’s jist th’ gal for me. : 


> 
Mary, aged four, didn’t like bread-crusts. She would eat the soft 


Early Charity Patt and leave the rest. Her mother insisted on her eating the 
crusts, telling her, reproachfully, how many poor children would 
be glad to have them. Mary looked up archly and said, “ That’s what I’m 
saving them for, mamma!” R 
Helen A. Hawley. 


> 


ALMA was under the dining-table with the cat. 
“What are you doing, Alma?” the mother asked. 
“T’m pickin’ him’s teef.” 
Emma Wood. 


WHEN Louise was a little girl her mother died, and for several 
A Slight years she and her father lived very quietly. But when Louise 
_— was six years old her father married again, and then wonderful 
changes began. He moved into a larger house, bought horses, employed a 
corps of servants, and again took up his social duties. 
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[AGAZINE readers know that there 
‘are authors in other languages quite 

as brilliant, quite as entertaining, as those 
writing in English. Great novels, and 
romantic, pathetic, and humorous short 
stories of intense interest that do not 
reach the English reader, are constantly 
appearing in French, German, Russian, 
Danish, Swedish, Spanish, and Italian. A 
whole.world of humor, pathos, wit, and 
tragedy has been hidden from those who 
do not read the original languages. 
These stories, translated by clever writers 
into our own tongue, would disclose new 
fields of fiction and romance to American 
readers. To do this, to secure the very 
best productions in all these languages, to 
give them faithful and smooth transla- 
tion, to put them before the English- 
speaking world at such modest cost as to 
make them available to every reader, is 
the mission of TALES. Have you seen 
a copy of it? Read one, and know how 
well this mission is being accomplished. 
‘It Links the Nations in One Language.” 


Price 25 Cents 5 $2.50 per Year 
Tates PusiisHinc Company, 2 West goth Street, New York 
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One day Louise met a former neighbor, the mother of one of her play- 
mtates. ‘“ Well, Louise, how are you getting along?” she was asked. 
“Oh, beautifully,” replied Louise. “You must come over and see us. 
Eyerything’s new but papa!” 
H 


> 


Str WALTER RALEIGH threw down the cloak. 
Matter of “Very pretty,” murmured Elizabeth absently, “ but ’d-dike 
_— to see the one on the top shelf.” 
Suddenly remembering that she wasn’t shopping, she had to be content 
with what was shown. j 
McLandburgh Wilson. 


> 


First Cabman.—‘ What did you charge that stranger for 
He Had a driving him around the corner to the hotel?” 
— Second Cabman.—“I charged him four dollars and ninety- 


seven cents.” 5 
First.—“ Four dollars and ninety-seven cents! That is a queer figure. 
Why didn’t you make it an even five dollars?” 
Second.—" Because four dollars and ninety-seven cents was all he had.” 
Harold Melbourne. 


MaRggoriE, ten years old and with rather vague ideas concerning 
A Change of Lent, although her father was a Baptist minister, came to her 
Sentiment 
mother for information regarding the forty days of which she 
knew so little. When enlightened, she came to the conclusion that she would 
like to make some self-denial during Lent, and her mother encouraged her to 
do so. She halted in her choice between candy and peanuts, but finally decided 
to give up the peanuts, of which she was extraordinarily fond. A few days 
later her mother found peanut shells in Marjorie’s room and said to her,— 
“Marjorie, dear, I thought you were going to give up peanuts during — 
Lent and give the money you saved to some good cause?” 
Then Marjorie replied with a good deal of firmness: 
“ Well, mamma, I have thought the matter all over and it is just like 
this. I am not a Catholic nor an Episcopalian, but an out-and-out Baptist, 


and you know, mamma, that we Baptists never give up anything.” 
J. L. A. 


THE little granddaughter of a Presbyterian clergyman one night 

Sasi at bedtime became hysterical with fright over what she considered 
her lost spiritual condition. 

Failing to comfort her, the mother called the grandfather, who gently 

opened to her the way of salvation. Apparently satisfied, she soon fell asleep. 


Presently a terrified scream rang through the house. 
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FROM OUR 
DISTILLERY YOU 


HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct to you from our own distillery, 
one of the largest, most modern and best equipped in the world. 
It doesn’t pass through the hands of any dealer to adulterate, so 
you are sure it is pure and at the same time you save all dealers’ 
profits. Doctors recommend it and hospitals use it. We have 
over half a million satisfied customers, including U. S. Senators, 
Foreign Ambassadors, Bankers, Business and Professional Men 
in every section of this country, the very people who want the 
best regardless of the price. That’s why YOU should try it. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied. 


PURE 
HAYNER WHISKEY 


4 FULL $4 .20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 
OUR OFFER We will send you in a plain sealed case, with no 
marks to show contents, FOUR FULL QUARTS of 
HAYNER WHISKEY for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. 
Take it home and sample it, have your doctor test it, every bottle 
if you wish, Then, if you don’t find it just as we say and perfectly — 
satisfactory, ship it back to us AT OUR EXPENSE and your 
$3.20 will be promptly refunded. How could any offer be fairer? 
You don’t risk acent. Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
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Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 
by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA, 


DISTILLERY, TROY, OHIO. ESTABLISHED 1866, 
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“My child!” cried -the gentle clergyman, to her, “haven’t I 
made it clear to you?” ‘ 
* Oh, yes,” she sobbed, “ 1’m all right, but. 1 know there's no possible hope 
for mother!” 
Nanna W. Stewart. 


> 


HE was a recent recruit from Ireland’s green me: and had 
For Welsh secured his first position in a grocery store. 
— One day a customer approached the new clerk . “al inquired 
for some crumbled store-cheese for a Welsh rabbit. After supplying the cus- 
tomer with the desired cheese, Pat inquired, “ And, sure, is that phwat yer 
feed them on?” 
8S. Morrell Hirsh. 


_ Two small boys on the way home from Sunday-school were dis- 
lodee ‘cussing Jacob’s dream, in which angels walked up and down 
the ladder let down. from heaven. : 
“The angels had wings, of course,” said the first small boy, “so I don’t 
see why they didn’t fly.” 
“ Well,” replied the second small boy after a moment’s thought, “ perhaps 
they were moulting.” 
Helen Sherman (Griffith. 


SHE was on her first visit to Aunt Julia, and, as the weather 

Real Appre- had been unusually warm, negligee had been the order of the day. 
— Now mamma and Aunt Julia were to go to a party, and little 
Edna sat in her aunt’s room silently watching the progress of the toilet. 

Aunt Julia was rich in finery, and the little girl was very evidently deeply 
impressed, for said she, with a sigh— 

“ Aunt Julia, if you weren’t Aunt Julia, you’d be a real lady!” 

Frederick Brougge. 


_ A LITTLE girl who reads nature-books, studies natural history, 

A Strenuous and is devoted to pets was discovered holding bunny in her lap, 
a trying to direct his attention to a book that she had, and ever 
and anon boxing his long ears vigorously. Auntie was shocked, of course, and 
inquired what was the moving cause of such cruelty. 

“ He’s so stubborn,” replied the little teacher. 

“A rabbit stubborn! Why, child, 1 never heard of such a thing. What 
is he stubborn about? 

“Tm trying to teach him the multiplication-table, and he just won’t try 
to learn, nor even say it over after me. Now you say it, sir, ‘Three times 


two are six—three times three are nine.’ ” 
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In which the I) healing agent is Nascent Oxygen (near to the condition 
of Ozone), has been indorsed and successfully used by the foremost physi- 


cians for fourteen years. Its absolute harmlessness and powerful healing 
properties make it invaluable in the treatment of : 


SKIN DISEASES 


Hydrozone is sold by all leading druggists. Preparations with similar 
names are concoctions containing only water, oil of vitriol, 


sulphurous acid and inert im- 10 
purities. 
The genuine has my signa- October 5,08 
ture on every label: Welte Legitly. 
A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE | Name. 
should prove, to the most skeptical, the value of Hydrozone. St. 
Mail coupon, naming your druggist, to 
CHARLES MARCHAND, 57 Prince St., New York City. City State... 


Requests unaccompanied by coupon will be ignored. 
Only one free trial bottle to each family. 


By JAMES A. B. SCHERER, Ph.D. 


YOUNG JAPAN 


With 21 illustrations (one in colors), reproductions from rare photographs and pictures by 
native artists 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50, Net. Postpaid, $1.61 


‘*The informal history of the Japanese which James A. B. Scherer has written under 
the title of ‘ Young Japan’ is a new and very happy popular handling of the subject, quite 
free from conventional dates and details, but giving an excellent notion of the successive 
influences which have gone to the education of the race—its legendary childhood, its 
adolescence under the tutelage of China, and its later course in Western learning.’’— 
Life, New York. 


JAPAN TO-DAY 


With 28 illustrations (two in colors) from pictures by native artists. 1I2mo. Decorated cloth 
Price $1.50, Net. Postpaid, $1.61 


‘‘An authoritative and exceedingly readable account of the life and character of the Japa- 
nese of to-day, by one who for many years lived in Japan. The volume deals especially 
with the home-life and characteristics of the Japanese, illustrating many points by 
anecdotes. 

‘*Gives the clearest, most rational explanation of the Japanese as they are, of any book 
that we have read.’’—Buffalo Commercial. 


Publishers—J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Philadelphia 
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But the rabbit didn’t say it, and again auntie inquired into her little 
Miece’s conduct as two or three more cuffs were administered to the poor 


creature’s all too convenient ears. : 

“Why, auntie,” explained. the girl, “the books all say that rabbits mul- 
tiply faster than any other animals, and this obstinate little creature won't 
even go through the three times threes with me.” 


Henry M. Wiltse. 
> 
Mr. MELVILLE’s youngest daughter had just been married, the 


Her View 
rites and customs which go with it. 
“T tell you what it is,” said Mr. Melville, after they had left the church, 
" “ it’s a solemn thing to be married nowadays.” . 
“T know, father,” replied his other daughter, a maiden of some thirty-five 


‘summers, “ but, really, I think it’s more solemn not to be.” 


Kenneth F. Lockwood. . 


On questioning Bridget as to whether the latter’s morning task 
of scrubbing and dishwashing was yet completed, her employer 


received this enigmatical reply,— 
“ Yis, Ma’am, me dishes is all washed but the floor!” 


Inclusive 


Anice Terhune. 


During the time that Mr. Dole was President of the Republic 
oe of Hawaii his wife visited a friend at her summer camp in the 

White Mountains. In some way many of the farmers’ wives 
heard that a lady from Honolulu was coming, that she was the President’s wife, 
and naturally many of them decided to call. 

Soon after Mrs. Dole’s arrival the first came to see her, the bravest, who 
was to report to all the neighbors. Whether the fact that Mrs. Dole was white 
and was dressed like an American flustered her, or whether the greatness of 
the visitor overawed her will never be known. Certain it is, however, that the 
only remark she made during her call was, “ Wal, Mis’ Dole, an’ haow d’ye 


leave them Cubeans?” 
W. R. Castle, Jr. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH 
By Harold Susman 
I rook part in a tournament 

(1 did it just for fun), 
_The trophies they were handsome cups, 
And, hark you—I won one! 


ceremony having taken place in an Episcopal church with all the 
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"is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the invalid. 
A delicious, invigorating food-drink, nutritious 
and easily digested, that agrees with the weak- 
est stomach. More wholesome than tea, coffee 
or cocoa. It not only stimulates, but also 
strengthens and invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined with the nutritive 
elements of carefully selected malted grains. 

In powder form, it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in water. 
The Lunch Tablets are a convenient, ‘quick 
lunch for busy people, and a pleasant, whole- 
some confection for children. 

At all druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 


booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free, if mentioned. 
ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 3; others 
imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, = 


7th Last scene that ends this Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary | 


T° great strides in every field of human activity during the century just closed 
have added thousands of new names to the lists of those whom the world 
delights to honor, a fact which the publishers of ‘‘ LipprincoTT’s PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MyTHoLoey”’ have recognized by giving 
that notable work of reference a thorough and extended revision. 

The biographical notices included in previous editions have been brought down to 
date, and a great number of new names have been added: so that the book in its latest 
edition is complete to the opening year of the twentieth century, and stands to-day 
—as always since the publication of its first edition—without a peer among works of 
similar intent and scope. Among the many features of excellence which have called 
forth the highest praise from hundreds of men prominent in the affairs of mankind 
may be cited specifically the admirable system of Orthography, repeated on every page 
for the sake of convenience ; and the comprehensive plan of Pronunciation, the data for 
which were secured by Dr. Thomas during an extended sojourn in Europe and the Orient. 


Subscription Edition in 2 large 8vo vols. 2550 double-column pages, 
Buckram, $15.00; half russia, $17.50; half morocco, $20.00 


Publishers——J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY —Philadelphia 
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Walnuts and Wine 
‘I told the judges I would treat 
all to wine galore; 
We went into the club-house, and 
A table got for four. 


The wine was good—but oh; ‘those tarts! 

‘The tarts were simply great! 

The judges they had four apiece, 

And I—well,'I ate eight! 

‘LITTLE PHYLLIS was rather strictly brought up; all toys were 
put away on the Sabbath _ Bible stories were the order of 
the day. 
. The family took the New York Herald, and Phyllis shared the enjoyment 
of its Sunday funny sheet. ; 
mother,” she said one day, “I just love to have come round, 


sol can hear about Buster Brown. 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


: Early Piety 


» 


WILLIE was an only child whose parents lived on a farm. He 

— need often grew very lonely and longed for a playmate. One day he 
_ asked his mamma why she. didn’t get him a_ little brother. 

«Mother replied, “ Willie, babies are too much trouble to tend.” “ Say, mamma, 
if you’ll plant him, I’ll hoe him.” 


Julia R. Hollingsworth, 


‘THREE-YEAR-OLD FRaNces said she knew why she didn’t fall off 
- when the earth turned over. 
“ Why?” said her mother. 

“It's my tracks on the earth that hold me on. See!” jumping up and 
down in the sand. ~ Phil said so!” a 

Philip, aged six, being appealed to, said with disgust: ‘Frances is so 
foolish! I said it was the ‘attraction of the earth’ that does it.” 

N. G. B. 


Bie, hearty, nineteen-year-old black Bertha, in the Middle West, 
The Cake- was from the country, and on her Thursday afternoon out came 
ee age home very early from a church-funeral she had gone to attend. 
-“ Why, Bertha,” said the lady of the house, “ what brought you back so 
soon? You didn’t go to the funeral, did you?” - 
“Yessum, I done went,” replied big Bertha, “but I comes home. Dem 
ol’ town fun’rils’ iz ag’in’ my conshunse. W’en dat bfass ban’ play, all. 
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